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ITALY. 
f have last act of the Italian drama will possibly be the 
lon In default of foreign interference, it would be 


easy to deal with the Papal mercenaries, even if they were 
reinforced by the foreign regiments in the Neapolitan service. 
Unfortunately, the city of Rome is guaranteed from hostility, 
and it is doubtful whether Austria may not anticipate the blow 
which will soon be deult against her Venetian possessions. 
Garipatni has entered Naples without an opportunity of 
defeating the Royal army ; and if he were still about to pursue 
his enterprise alone, all his resources would be required to 
take Capua and Gaeta under the eye of Lamoricikre. The 
conduct, however, of the national struggle will now be trans- 
ferred to the Sardinian Government. The wonderful success 
of the Dicrator has brought the greater part of Italy under 
a single sceptre, and it is impossible to allow the Kingdom 
to be cut in two by the intervening States of the Church. 
During the last year, all the influence of Piedmont has been 
employed to restrain the enthusiasm of the Popr’s subjects 
for emancipation and union with the Italian Kingdom. The 
pressure has now been withdrawn, and consequently, whole 
districts and towns are in arms to assert their share in the 
rights of their countrymen. The Government of Turin, when 
it determined on closing the provisional condition of Italy, 
forwarded to Cardinal AnronELLI the singular request that 
the mercenary troops, in the service of the Popg, should be 
disbanded. The expected refusal would have served as a 
pretext for a declaration of war, but it seems that a direct 
defiance was at last thought more advisable. 

If the French and Austrians remain tranquil, it will be 
impossible for Lamoricizre to hold his ground against the 
overwhelming numbers with which he will have now to 
cope. It cannot be denied that international usages are 
rudely infringed by many recent proceedings in Italy; but 
Jaw and morality are based on the equal rights of individual 
or collective units, and when arbitrarily constituted States 
are rushing together to form a uation, it is idle for 
those who conduct the movement to recognise the separate 
autonomies which it is their special business to efface. In 
England, at least, where the substantial justice of the Italian 
enterprise is recognised, it is idle to criticise too narrowly 
the consistent pursuit of a worthy and noble object. Vicror 
EmmanvE is the natural protector of Umbria and Ancona 
against the foreign hordes which the Romish priesthood has 
recruited in every part of Europe, and the immediate pretext 
of an inevitable war is of secondary importance. The share of 
the Piedmontese Government in the enterprise of GARIBALDI 
may be vindicated on similar grounds. It was essential that 
the Sicilian insurgents should not be crushed without assist- 
ance; and yet a declaration of war against Naples might, at 
that time, have defeated the entire purpose of Count Cavour’s 
policy, by dividing Italy into two hostile camps. As the 
Italians themselves are more than satisfied, while foreigners 
have no injury to complain of, it is unnecessary to inquire 
whether the Pope and the King of Napues are, in some 
degree, personally aggrieved. 

The proclamation of Victor Emmanvet to the Sardinian 
army is one of the most singular documents which has ever 
been issued by a Government. There is a confused sincerity 
and illogical earnestness in its terms which would almost sug- 
gest the suspicion that the Kine has for once taken the pen 
out of the hand of his Minister. Vuicror EMMANUEL is, 
it seems, about to free the States of the Church from the 
bands of foreign adventurers which infest them ; and he aiso 
feels it his duty to prevent the popular hatred from un- 
loosing itself against the oppressors of the ccuntry. Thus, 
combining justice with mercy, the Piedmontese army will give 
& lesson of “forgiveness of injuries and Christian tolerance” 
to no less august a disciple than the Porz himself, “The 


“man who compared love of the Italian fatherland to 
“Tslamism” will no doubt be grateful for the considerate 
thoughtfulness of an excommunicated but pious Kune. 
Central Italy is to be relieved from “one continual cause of 
“ trouble and discord,” a phrase which requires explanation, as 
Victor EmMANvEL intends to respect the seat of the Chief of 
the Church. He even resolves to confer on the Pope “ guaran- 
“tees of independence and security which his misguided 
“advisers have in vain hoped to obtain for him from the 
“ fanaticism of the wicked sect which conspires against 
“my authority and against the liberties of the nation.” The 
charge of conspiring against Sardinian authority in the 
Roman States appears to be not a litile premature; 
and, on the whole, it is to be regretted that so important a 
manifesto was not drawn up with a more careful regard to 
diplomatic decorum. Exceptional acts, even when they are 
rightful in themselves, onght to be brought as nearly as pos- 
sible within the rules which they partially trausgress, The 
real motives of Sardinian interference are sufficiently well 
known, and it was unnecessary to challenge criticism, and to 
provoke opposition, by reference to causes of offeuce which 
could in themselves have furnished no legitimate ground for 
hostile measures. It would, perhaps, have been more prudent 
to refer to the seutence of excommunication which was 
launched against the Kine and Government of Piedmont on 
professedly political grounds. Ifthe Proclamation had been 
delayed for a few hours, the alleged excesses of the Roman 
army at Fossombrone would have furnished an excuse, as it 
has supplied an occasion, for the actual passage of the frontier. 
General Crapint, having taken the garrison of Pesaro, and 
entered Fano and Urbino, will probably occupy the northern 
provinces without resistance ; for it is highly improbable 
that Lamoricitre will meet the Royal army in the field 
with the knowledge that GariBaLp1 will instantly advance 
across the Vulturnus and the Liris. 

Future experience will show whether the rapid occupation 
of the Neapolitan territory furnishes the best security for per- 
manent liberation. It is perhaps an advantage that provincial 
vanity, instead of brooding over the memory of defeat, will easily 
persuade itself that the advance of GagiBaLpI was chiefly 
attributable to the local insurrections. The Kuine’s troops 
are, in a great measure, disbanded, and the residue will 
identify themselves with the triumphant cause. The Royalist 
bands, which had begun a system of pillage in the iuterior 
of the kingdom, have probably by this time hoisted the Sar- 
dinian flag, in proof of their devotion to Italian freedom, 
The avoidance of feuds is, perhaps, in some degree counter- 
balanced by the necessarily incomplete nature of a revolution 
which took all parties by surprise. The liberating General 
has had no opportunity of testing either his own strength 
or the loyalty of his new and adherents. Inu any 
further operations his reliance must still be placed 
on the comrades of his Sicilian campaign, and more 
especially on the veterans of the Alps and the volunteers 
from Northern Italy. His movements, however, must 
henceforth be arranged with the chiefs of the Sardinian 
army; and, until the combatants on either side are defi- 
nitely arrayed in the field, it is impossible to calculate 
the chances of a struggle which may be terminated in a 
week or prolonged into a European war. If Austria inter- 
feres for the protection of the Porg, Kossutx will be let 
loose upon Hungary, and a revolutionary conflict might pro- 
bably revive the Holy Alliance and interrupt the progress 
of Germany towards internal unity. It is the interest of 
all Europe to adopt the English policy of leaving Italy to 
settle its own affairs; but, in the midst of irritation and 
novelty, it is impossible to count.on the forbearance of 
Austria or to rely on the moderation of France. Already 
the French Emprror has withdrawn his Ambassador from 
Turin ; General Goyow, a zealous adherent of the Porz, has 
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been restored to the command of the French garrison at 
Rome; several Ambassadors have followed the King of 
Napxes to Gaeta; and Russia is shaking hands with Austria 
in @ common dread of revolution. 
Italy, and more especially Naples, has now an unparalleled 
opportunity of regeneration. Twenty-six millions of free- 
men cannot be subjugated except through their own un- 
worthiness ; and it would be no extraordinary exertion if 
the united Peninsula were, till the entire achievement of its 
independence, to maintain an army of three hundred thousand 
men, and a fleet which would take rank after the naval forces 
of England, of France, and of Russia. It is a great advan- 
tage that the liberation of Southern Italy has been effected 
in the name of an established and constitutional Power. 
The laws of Naples are not widely different from those which 
prevail in the North, and it is for those who direct the 
movement to see that they are henceforth observed. It is a 
strange, but fortunate circumstance that neither civil war nor 
Papal excommunication has hitherto added religious schism to 
the elements of dissension, The priests in Sicily and else- 
where have devised formulas which reconcile their orthodox 
obedience with their civil loyalty, and their brethren in 
Naples seem to have perceived that it was a sacred duty to 
abandon in its fall the dynasty which their counsels had 
involved in ruin. General GanrBapi will probably be too 
wise to trouble himself with a sacrilegious inquiry into the 
chemical conditions of San Gennaro’s annual miracle. The 
seat of similar prodigies is in the popular mind rather than 
in any magic vial, and if the worthy Saint is willing to 
take up with the national cause, it will be far more desirable 
to profit by his assistance than to expose his latent weak- 
nesses. For the present, all Italy, with the exception of 
Venetia and of the immediate patrimony of St. Prrer, is in 
the hands of a united nation. The ulterior consolidation of 
the kingdom will require all the virtue which is to be found 
in the people, as well as the exercise of the highest wisdom 
of statesmen, 


THE IMPERIAL PROGRESS. 


HE French official who told the Emprror that it was to 
be regretted, for the sake of the harvest, that he had not 
come a fortnight earlier, condensed into one brilliant sentence 
the spirit of all the addresses which have been presented 
during the Imperial progress. It is needless to criticise the 
rest. They are all laboured attempts to do, in a series of 
monkeyish paragraphs, that which the genius of the gifted 
individual has done by one happy stroke. If these are not 
the depths of human degradation, where are the depths of 
human degradation to be found? This is the sort of exhibi- 
tion that brings people to their senses. You may frame for 
yourself theories of an enlightened despotism, if you can only 
clear your heart of the spirit of a man and your head of 
the lessons of experience. Theories of enlightened despotism 
were framed in abundance before the accession of the First 
Napo.eon, and it was incontestably proved, then as now, that 
the new and improved tyranny could not possibly be tyran- 
nical, and especially that it would never waste the blood and 
money of a people in unjustifiable wars. Fine reasons for 
abandoning arduous efforts and betraying the interests of 
posterity are never very difficult to invent. No doubt the 
Israelites convinced themselves in the clearest manner, 
that common sense, and duty itself, if rightly understood, 
required them to return to the flesh-pots of Egypt. But foul 
and grovelling adulation is a thing for which it is not very 
easy to make a good theoretic defence. It appeals to the 
sense like the taste of a bad egg or the odour of a fetid 
drain. We should like to see one of our Imperialist con- 
temporaries deal with this phenomenon. It would be a task 
worthy of their ingenuity. There are a few Englishmen, or, 
at least, there were a short time since, ready to recognise the 
supremacy of France as the moral head of European civiliza- 
tion, and to turn the world into a kind of galvanized Roman 
Empire, with Paris for the centre instead of Rome. Is this 
the sort of moral perfection to which the ascendancy of French 
intellect is to bring man? In seriousness, here is a lesson 
which ought not to be read in vain. It is the duty of the 
whole world, not from rivalry, but in the general interest of 
humanity, when a nation is so utterly fallen, to keep its 
influence strictly within bounds, and to prevent its moral 
degradation from being propagated by its aggressive arms. 
Wherever the armies of France meet those of a free people, or 
even of a less demoralizing despotism, there is a Thermopyle. 
Fortunately, it is the tendency of Persian institutions ulti- 


mately to reduce even the military spirit of a nation to a level 
with that of the hosts of XERXEs. 

The image of the Roman Empire naturally rises in every 
mind at the spectacle of this self-abasement. The compa- 
rison is deeply true. The sycophancy of the French Empire, 
like that of the Roman, differs widely from the coarse and 
primitive adulation of the East. To the Oriental, a despotic 
Government is as absolute a necessity as a leader to a herd 
of animals ; and the fawning of the subject upon his Sultan 
or Emperor is a function of his political nature which 
excites comparatively little disgust. Who is revolted when 
the title of Brother of the Sun and Moon is given by prostrate 
mandarins to the Emperor of Curva? These slaves have never 
known what it is to be free. The Roman had known freedom. 
The Frenchman has known it in a still higher degree. The 
Roman in some measure, the Frenchman in a greater measure, 
had seen the majesty of European law before sinking into an 
Oriental subjection to arbitrary will. The abasement of the 
Roman, therefore, was greater and more revolting than that 
of the Oriental; that of the Frenchman is greater and more 
revolting than that of the Roman. The servility of the 
apostate goes deeper into the heart and expresses itself in 
ranker flattery. He is not only fawning on despotism, but 
trampling vindictively on the liberty of which he has proved 
himself unworthy, and which has therefore deserted him. It 
is in politics as it is in religion, Tite hatred of religious 
freedom, the prostration of the soul before authority is faint 
and imperfect in the old Roman Catholic; it is in the con- 
vert that it reaches the full pitch of delirious exaltation. 
The Roman despotism was at least as much disguised under 
the forms of liberty, and offered in that respect at least as 
much excuse for apostates from liberty, as the French, 
There are some in whose eyes syeophancy ceases to be syco- 

hancy if it is offered to an usurper, not to an hereditary 
ing. The ukase called the French Constitution pro- 
nounces that the French despotism is hereditary; and 
the Emperor, with divine authority over the future, 
promises that under “his dynasty” France shall never 
degenerate. The Roman despotism was not, in theory, heredi- 
tary. Some homage was necessary to Roman self-respect even 
inits decline. The eunuchs of the Imperial palace alone could 
have been induced to say—though no Roman Emperor in his 
sound mind would have permitted them to say—that the 
infant son of the despot was “our sole hope for the future.” 
There is another element of repulsiveness in French ser- 
vility which is wanting in the Oriental, and was wanting in 
the Roman. The prostration of the Roman Catholic Church 
at the feet of immoral power is, we apprehend, quite with- 
out a parallel in the annals of the world. Time was when 
the Roman Catholic Church, if it was not true, was at least 
august—when it aspired to stand by itself as an indepen- 
dent spiritual Empire, when it founded its throne upon the 
basis of moral allegiance, when it treated the Powers of the 
world as its liegemen not as its protectors, and proudly con- 
trasted its own Divine origin with the origin of temporal 
dynasties, the offspring of violence and fraud. These lofty pre- 
tensions, indeed, have long since been buried in the grave of 
HitpEsranD. From the time of the Reformation, the en- 
feebled and endangered Church of the Middle Ages has been 
compelled to cast herself upon the protection of the great 
Catholic monarchies, and, as the price of that protection, to 
become their political tool. She has consentcd to anoint their 
tyranny with the oil of her benediction, provided they would use 
the sword and the rack to preserve herfrom the fell approach of 
truth. It was humiliating and fatal to her as a spiritual Power. 
Yet it was not the lowest depth of humiliation. Cuarues V., 
Purp [I., Ferprvanp II., Cuartes [X., were at least sin- 
cere Catholics; and the Church might assert with some 
truth that, in employing their assistance, she was employing 
the assistance of her true sons. But now, in the last agony 
of her dissolution, she stoops to drink a cup of fouler shame. 
It is at the feet of Atheism that she now casts herself, im- 
ploring it to uve her as the tool of its ambition, and pro- 
mising in return her devoted, her abject service. The syco- 
phant Bishops of France and Savoy know right well that 
“the eldest son of the Church,” the “ heir of CHARLEMAGNE,” 
the Popr’s “ dear son in Jesus,” laughs in his sleeve when- 
ever, for the purposes of his policy, he professes devotion to 
the head of the Church, whenever he talks of Chris- 
tianity, whenever he talks of Gop. They know right well 
that, when M. pe Perstany bows in public adoration to the 
Viner, he would just as soon be bowing to an Indian idol or 
an African fetish. That Power which once affected to soar 
above all national interests gnd prejudices, to be the arbitress 
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and peace-maker ofall nations, the Church not of one country 
butof all, now miserably struggles to win back the world, whose 
spiritual allegiance she has lost, by enlisting in her cause, and 
pampering with her unctuous flattery the military vanity of 
the most irreligious of nations. The Viren becomes “Our 
“ Lady of the Victories” of France. The favour of the 
Emperor is solicited bya Bishop for his patronsaint, Francois 
DE Sa.es, on the ground that the heart of that holy man was 
“so sweet and so French.” A Saint of the Church claims the 
patronage of the “gloomy sporting man,” as having been an 
early friend to French annexation. A Roman augur or 
flamen prostituted what he could, but he had no Christi- 
anity to prostitute. And the ecclesiastics that do these things 
wipe their mouths and charge the Church of England with 
being Erastian! They would have been too happy to cano- 
nize Georce IV., if he would have turned a mock Papist. 
The Bournons themselves do not die more ignobly than the 
Church which once was Christendom. 

The Roman Empire was not without men whose morality 
refused to accept the verdict of success, and who, persecuted, 
decimated, excluded from public life, cherished in their pri- 
vacy the traditions of a nobler age, and sought an indemnity 
for the loss of political action in the cultivation of the Stoic 
philosophy and the improvement of the Roman law. In this 
happier respect, also, the French Empire has hitherto presented 
a parallel to the Roman. The men who were illustrious as 
statesmen and publicists under the constitutional monarchy, 
have hitherto stood aloof from the contamination of the 
sensualist despotism, and steadily resisted all the aJlurements 
and blandishments of a Government anxious to give itself a 
colour of respectability in the eyes of a nation which but 
yesterday was free. These men have even, like their Roman 
prototypes, grown greater and purer in their adversity than 
they were in their prosperous hour. But an unexpected and 
deplorable desertion from their ranks has just occurred. 
The speech which announces the apostacy of M. Micuen 
CHEVALIER will cause a pang to all the most generous 
hearts in France. He falls, it is true, under the 
influence of no vulgar motive. lLucre he would have 
spurned; and he has probably a soul above those 
bribes to personal vanity which despots call honours. 
He is seduced by the sun of Imperial favour shining, 
not on himself, but on his favourite principle of Free- 
trade. In the intoxication of his feelings, it did not occur 
to him that the liberty of opinion, by which all great prin- 
ciples are discovered and recognised, and through which they 
make their way, is far more precious than the artificial 
triumph of any one of them. It did not occur to him that 
truth of any kind is dishonoured, and that its cause is not 
advanced but injured, when it condescends to owe its 
ascendancy to any power but its own. He has convinced 
an Emperor, and everything else is forgotten. We may 
well pardon his weakness of head for the sake of his truly 
benevolent heart. And yet, is it certain that he has con- 
vinced an Emperor? In the address of the Council-General 
of the Haute Sadne, we read, “ Your Masesty has affirmed 
“by new means the ancient commercial policy of France, 
“and proclaimed by facts, that if you desired that our policy 
“should be prudently progressive, you desired also that it 
“should remain really, steadily protective.” The italics are 
those of the Council themselves. Was this address seen and 
approved by authority before it was delivered? If so, poor 
M. Mice. CHEva.ier ! 


MR. JAMES WILSON. 


R. WILSON’S unexpected death will cause general 
regret. Even the opponents of his Indian policy will 

allow, that the new financial arrangements would have been 
most advantageously carried out by their responsible author. 
The difficulty of governing India is seriously increased by the 
uncertainty of life, which has, within two or three weeks, 
been illustrated in the case of two of the highest function- 
aries, both of whom had been selected for their special quali- 
fications. The members of the local Service would be the 
first to admit, that it is impossible to find in their ranks the 
minute and practical knowledge of currency, of finance, and 
of commerce which Mr. Witson had acquived by natural 
aptitude, by laborious study, and by long official expe- 
rience at home. No contemporary public servant had risen 
more exclusively by solid merit in the absence of showy or 
brilliant qualities. Mr. Wiison first attained distinction as 
the originator and principal writer of the Zconomist, a 


journal which has always been regarded as an authority on 


the subjects to which it has been principally devoted. 
His knowledge of principles, of mercantile practices, 
and of statistical details, gave weight to his opivions 
when he obtained a seatin Parliament,and procured him early 
admission to office. As Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Witson had the opportunity of making himself useful to 
the State, and of completing his financial education. On 
the subject of currency, he differed from his own colleagues 
and from the soundest economists, and some anxiety was 
afterwards felt as to the system of paper circulation which 
he was about to introduce into India. In England, he had 
fortunately no opportunity of giving effect to his questionable 
views, and his general theories of economy were the same as 
those which have been commonly accepted in English opinion 
and legislation. Too familiar with details to become a theo- 
retical purist or fanatic, he was always ready to defend in 
Parliament the doctrines which he had long been accustomed 
to advocate as a public writer. When he was selected, in the 
course of last year, as financial member of the Council of 
India, the choice of the Government received general appro- 
bation. Doubts of his prudence were at one time suggested 
by unnecessary speeches which he delivered, in various places, 
on the eve of his departure ; but, from the moment of his 
arrival at the scene of his labours, he abandoned all concern 
for English popularity, devoting himself exclusively to the 
paramount object of restoring the financial solvency and 
credit of the Supreme Government. 

The vigorous measures which he suggested and initiated 
must ultimately be judged by their success. It is not im- 
possible that Mr. Witson may have underrated the political 
difficulties of Indian taxation ; but as Sir Barrie Frere ob- 
served, no risk could be so great as that of a constant and 
increasing excess of outlay over income. All evidence and 
probability are opposed to the assertion that the indispen- 
sable balance could be attained by a mere reduction of expen- 
diture. Three years after the great military revolt, it is too 
early to trust to the loyalty or tothe weakness of native 
malcontents. English and Sikh troops suppressed the rebel- 
lion which would never have broken out if the European regi- 
ments on the east of the Sutlej had not been reduced to the 
mere skeleton of an army. lt may be possible hereafter 
gradually to dispense with a portion of the force which has 
lately been thought necessary for the maintenance of order ; 
but the experiment must be tried on independent grounds, 
and not on the irrelevant pretext that it is impossible to 
maintain the existing establishment out of the actual 
revenue. A State which cannot afford the cost of its own 
security is destined rapidly to merge itself in some new poli- 
tical organization. It is certain that considerable sources of 
increased revenue may be found in India, and some, at least, of 
the wealthier natives comprehend the expediency of paying a 
reasonable premium for the insurance of tranquillity. 

The Income-tax was fortunately not imposed by Mr. 
Witson’s sole authority. The Governor-General, himself 
an experienced man of business, the local Secretaries, and the 
Legislative Council have made themselves jointly responsible 
for a measure which has also received official approval at home. 
The commencement of the collection has hitherto met with 
no obstruction, and it would seem that no fear of resistance 
or general evasion is entertained at Calcutta. If the experi- 
ment is successful, the satisfactory result will justify the 
determination of the Government to send out an English 
administrator for the purpose of dealing with the financial 
crisis. Even if a Civil servant could have been found in 
India with equal experience and knowledge, it might still 
have been difficult to obtain the assent of the Government 
and of the Councils to large innovations in taxation. The 
acknowledged representative of the English Treasury exer- 
cised an undeniable authority in addition to the influence 
which he derived from his personal character and reputation. 
Even the Anglo-Indian press was partially disarmed by the 
knowledge that Mr. Witson’s sweeping plans would be ap- 
proved and supported at home. It would have been useless to 
prove, as in the case of some helpless commissioner or collector, 
that the financial member of the Supreme Council was cor- 
rupt, incapable, prejudiced, stupid, and ignorant. Even 
after the untoward proceedings at Madras, the local papers 
hesitated to prophesy rebellion as the inevitable consequence 
of a policy which they had themselves in the first instance 
advocated. 

The indirect taxes which Mr. Witson, at the same time, 
proposed are open to strong objections, and it must be as- 
sumed that he was only induced to infringe on his own 
favourite doctrines by a strong conviction of the necessity of 
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raising a revenue. Some of the new Customs imposts will 
operate as protective duties, and if it is true that artificial 
manufacturing speculations have been stimulated by the 
tariff, it is difficult to understand how the system can be 
maintained. Before he left England, Mr. Witsoy, with 
doubtful prudence, announced his hopes of regenerating 
Indian prosperity by imitating the policy which was inaugu- 
rated in England by Sir Ropert Pert. It is highly desi- 
rable that additions to the revenue should be connected with 
an increase of the general wealth, but it was not easy to 
understand how any fiscal changes in India could lead to a 
large extension of commerce and consumption. The import 
duties on manufactured goods may perhaps assist the Indian 
‘Treasury, but no financial resource which could have been 
devised would have been so justly unpopular in England. 
If, however, the protective effects of the tariff really operate 
to the disturbance of trade, Manchester may be trusted to 
counteract, in its own defence, the financial errors of the 
Indian Council. 

It is not surprising that the news of Mr. Wi1son’s illness 
and death should have caused alarm in India as well as 
natural regret and sympathy. Whatever judgments may 
have been formed of his measures, his knowledge and his 
industry were appreciated even by his most zealous oppo- 
nents. No successor will be equally competent to regulate 
the details which, in matters of taxation, are almost as im- 
portant as fundamental principles. The limitations and 
machinery of the Income-tax have already undergone repeated 
modifications, and experience will probably soon prove thie 
necessity of further adjustments. The entire conduct of the 
measure would, by universal consent, have been entrusted to 
Mr. Witson, and his reputation would have reconciled 
many objectors to unavoidable pressure or inequality. 
In the other business of his department his loss will be 
equally felt. Notwithstanding his heterodox opinions on the 
basis of convertibility, no Indian official will be found equally 
competent to arrange the intended issue of Government 
paper. The three or four hundred provincial treasuries, with 
their necessary guards, are inconsistent with modern im- 
provements in administration ; and yet the economy of sub- 
stituting credit for coin in ordinary payments will probably 
be postponed for a considerable time, in consequence of Mr. 
Witson’s death. It would not be difficult to point out two 
or three persons of official experience who may probably be 
the most eligible candidates for the vacant office, but it will 
searcely be possible to find any successor who will command 
equal confidence, either in England or in India. 


THE FRENCH TREATY IN FRANCE. 


VERY few weeks of careful attention to the state of 
opinion in the northern half of France would enable 

an Englishman to make up his mind on the value of the 
professions of unbounded satisfaction which are manufactured 
by prefects and sub-prefects to the order of the French 
Government. In all the departments lying to the north of 
the line of Paris, it is certain that the Emperor is intensely 
unpopular, or rather—for Frenchmen have almost ceased to 
criticise their Emperor—that his government is regarded as 
a terrible, though inevitable and irresistible visitation. It 
does not take away from the significance of this fact, that 
the unpopularity we speak of is undeserved, and is produced, 
not by the worst, but by the best parts of the Imperial policy. 
Against the appropriation of Savoy, and the tortuous diplo- 
macy which has its field in Italy, not a Frenchman can be 
found out of Paris who would venture a word of complaint. 
The aggrandizement of France would, unfortunately, be an 
excuse in the eyes of the French people for much blacker 
treachery and much more unscrupulous violence than has in 
this case been practised ; and it is quite enough for the 
subjects of Napoteon III. that a province has already been 
added to the Empire, and that something else is sure to 
be picked up among the confusions of Italian revolution. 
But about the general detestation with which the Commer- 
cial Treaty with England is regarded there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt; nor is any useful object served by the 
habit which English newspapers have fallen into of denying 
or glossing over this disfavour, either through a conviction 
that it is undeserved, or through zeal for the reputation of 
Free-trade. 1t is almost amusing to observe the simplicity 
of the view which is generally taken of the Treaty. That it 
was a bribe to England is assumed to be a point too clear 
for discussion, and the preponderating belief is, that it was 
the price received by this country for its acquiescence in 


the annexation of Savoy, and probably in some further 
acquisitions. Inasmuch, however, as it is now tolerably 
notorious that England has not concurred in the appropria- 
tion of Savoy, there is additional bitterness in the reflection, 
either that England is treating France with her usual per- 
fidious ingratitude, or that the policy of the Emprror has 
entirely miscarried. 

There are many reasons for the discontent of a large part 
of France with the great experiment which is beginning to 
be tried. One very intelligible reason is, the certainty that 
the period of transition from Protection to Free-trade 
must prove a season of much more perplexity and distress 
than the analogous period in England. The very badness 
of the system under which the trade and manufacture of 
France have been developed, renders it extraordinarily 
difficult to pass otherwise than by an abrupt leap from the 
old principles to the new ones. So unreal and artificial are 
several of the French manufactures, that those engaged in 
them have never had the spirit to call to their aid the com- 
monest discoveries and inventions of this century and the 
last. Nor are these enterprises in their infancy merely so 
far as regards the processes employed in manufacture ; they 
are equally primitive in their distribution of labour. It 
is a circumstance little known in England, that the 
great commercial cities of Normandy and Alsace, and in a 
less degree those of the extreme north of France, are not so 
much seats of manufacture as centres and depéts of an in- 
dustry which is diffused over the whole surrounding depart- 
ment. Only a part of the cotton-prints, muslins, and cloths 
are the fabric of steam and iron in the towns; a large part— 
and sometimes the largest and most important part—are pro- 
duced by hand-labour in the villages, where almost every 
cottage has its loom, its frame, or its wheel. Nothing testi- 
fies more completely to the unhealthiness and backwardness 
of the system of production hitherto maintained in France 
than its dependence on the rudest forms of mechanical labour. 
It is well ascertained that the healthiest state of relations 
between the separate labour of individuals and the combined 
labour of men in manufactories is that in which nothing but 
the finest and rarest of fabries are produced by the human 
hand, while all the commoner and cheaper stuffs are thrown 
off by millions of yards in colossal factories, served by 
hundreds of disciplined operatives. But in the north, 
east, and west of France it is precisely the cheapest 
fabries which are manufactured by the hand-loom. The 
cotton-prints, so paltry to English eyes, which are worn 
by the French peasant woman or the Parisian grisette, 
come nearly exclusively from small Norman and Alsacian 
villages. Of course, the labour which has hitherto been 
occupied by them will henceforward remain idle, unless some 
expansion of manufacture in the cities should tempt the rural 
citizens to leave their homes for the purpose of assisting 
in modes of production requiring great organization and 
extensive combination. Here, however, we come upon the 
source of the peculiar difficulty with which -French labour 
has to struggle in making its way over a crisis like the 
present. The peasants who surround the | 
cities are agricultural labourers as well as spinners and 
weavers, and moreover, far the largest part of them are 
proprietors of small patches of land. The opinion of those 
who know them best is, that if they are compelled to give 
up the hand-loom, they will simply trust for support to the 
cultivation of their little fields, and encounter year after 
year of slow starvation rather than migrate to the city. The 
immense wages paid to operatives in the north of England, 


since the establishment of Free-trade, have failed to attract — 


any adequate number of labouring men from their one- 
roomed cottage and their eight shillings a-week in the 
southern counties, and yet, compared with the stay-at-home 
French peasant, the English farm-labourer is a restless and 
erratic nomad. 

The alarm of the French manufacturing interests is the 
greater from the want of any knowledge which may teach 
them that augmented wealth and a more stirring activity 
must necessarily, in the long run, be the result of the Imperial 
policy. People who are aware that some of the most in- 
structive treatises on political economy, and certainly the one 
brilliant book on that subject, have been written by French- 
men, can never be prepared for the absolute ignorance of econo- 
mical truth which characterizes the whole of French society, 
except a small circle in Paris. There is not even in France 
that vague appreciation of the true laws of trade, finance, 
and production which has taken possession of the popular 
mind in England ever sifice Apam SmitH wrote. The 
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tone of thought in France is, in fact, intensely sentimental, 
and the sentiments in favour are exactly those which are 
fatal, except in minds of great strength, to the under- 
standing of an economical proposition. There is, it is true, 
much in the French character which has no affinity to 
sentimentalism, but it need not be matter of surprise to 
Englishmen, that people who are excessively materialistic 
in their practice should be extravagantly sentimental in 
their language and theories, for this is a phenomenon which 
constantly shows itself among ourselves in the world of 
art and of art-criticism. Frenchmen, in truth, are almost 
as jealous of sentimental phrases as are Englishmen of reli- 
gious dogmas; so that any one who should deny in France 
that the mainspring of human society is universal benevo- 
lence would be looked upon in the sort of light in which 
Mr. Maurice is regarded, for a somewhat opposite reason, 
by a certain class of English theologians. Indeed, a French- 
man will frequently forgive the most atrocious crimes to 
the author of a sounding sentiment, just as there are persons 
on this side the Channel who would pardon all the vices 
of Iscariot in one whom they believed to have rightly inter- 
preted the doctrines of St. Paut. The one unanswerable 
reason assigned by M. Louis Buanc for supposing that 
there must be some way or other of explaining away 
RopBeEsPIERRE’S apparent criminality is, that he once said 
something extremely benevolent about the hardship of being 

r. To minds so constituted, there is scarcely any use in 
presenting the fundamental postulates of political economy— 
that the great majority of men in the great majority of 
instances will prefer a greater material gain to a smaller ; 
and that a science sufficiently near the truth for practical 
purposes can be constructed on the assumption of this pre- 
ference. Like Mr. Ruskiy, they are so frightened by the 
very look of these propositions that they never venture close 
enough to see what they actually mean; and indeed Mr. 
Ruskin’s recent papers, which strike an Englishman as a 
tissue of impertinent paradoxes, would only be vapid and 
familiar commonplace in France. Nor is it only with this 
fundamental doctrine that French sentiment is at open war. 
There are several phenomena in French society which make 
it astonishing that the great law of Matruus should there 
be considered as monstrous and wicked; but true it is, as 
Mr. J. 8. Miwt long since remarked, that the Malthusian 
doctrines are even more bitterly reviled in France than in 
England ; and yet without the fullest appreciation of them 
there can be no political economist. 

The subject of thought which in France occupies the place 
of political economy in England is the pretended science of 
administration. The duties and attributes of Governments 
are studied with the same attention which we bestow on the 
actions and mutual relations of individuals ; and the result 
is that trade and manufacture are regarded in the two 
countries from exactly opposite points of view. It is the 
secret belief of all Frenchmen but a few, that Government 
can accomplish all that sentiment suggests ; and Socialism is 
only this conviction carried to its furthest consequences. It 
is not too much to say that the Emperor, for having adopted 
the policy of letting commercial transactions take their 
course, is regarded as having abdicated the most sacred of 
his duties, as a priest who has burned his mass-book, or a 
soldier who has run away from the field. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S TOUR. 


OYAL progresses for the most part, like pageants in 
general, only interest the immediate spectators; but the 
Prince of W axgs’s visit to the North American provinces is 
an event sufficiently exceptional to deserve a passing notice. 
When all parties to a social transaction are anxious to please 
and willing to be pleased, success is happily not difficult of 
attainment. The young Prince appears to have borne 
himself with a modest grace and dignity which became his 
years and his station ; and the experienced Minister, who 
is responsible for his public acts, has shown perfect taste and 
discretion in the replies to the addresses which have been 
delivered by provincial assemblies and corporate bodies. In 
every instance the heir of the Crown has, with a just dis- 
crimination, accepted personal courtesies as acts of kindness 
to himself, while he has acknowledged expressions of loyalty 
in the name of the Queen. The greatness and progress of 
the communities which he is visiting have been recognised 
with cordial sincerity, which has never degenerated into 
vulgar exaggeration. The formal intercourse of flourishing 


dependencies with the representative of the Imperial dynasty 


could not have been conducted with more uniform regard to 
propriety and to the conditions of mutual respect. The 
answer to the address of the Legislative Assembly of Canada 
displayed peculiar good judgment in the language which re- 
ferred to the French portion of the population, Where it 
was impossible for the Prince to boast of identity of race, 
he could still point to the equal laws and absolute liberty 
which are enjoyed alike by all American subjects of the 
English Crown. Even in complimentary forms it is some- 
times possible to record an important political truth. 

If any foreigner from the Continent of Europe chanced to 
notice the accounts of the Prince’s tour, he would not, pro- 
bably, at first observe the most remarkable peculiarity of all 
the ceremonies which have celebrated his reception. Among 
the applauding thousands from Newfoundland to Upper 
Canada, not a single individual either hopes for a place, or 
receives his inspiration from a placeman. The Prince of 
Wates has nothing to give but a bow or a smile, or the 
compliment to an attractive partner of his hand in a dance. 
The Mayors, the members of Parliament, and the provincial 
Ministers themselves, owe their elevation and their hopes to 
the choice of their countrymen, and not to the favour of the 
Imperial Executive. Even if three or four of the higher 
officials look to the Crown for future promotion, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies and his successors, and not the Prince 
or the Court, will be called upon to decide on their claims. 
If the police of Halifax or Quebec had desired the inhabi- 
tants to decorate their houses in honour of the Royal visit, 
it is probable that not a single green leaf would have been 
gathered for the purpose of forming a triumphal arch. As 
in all North America there is fortunately not a Prefect to 
be found, the local communities have the right to do the 
honours of a weleome which is their own to give or to 
withhold. Although the Prince of Wauzs is at home in all 
the broad regions which are watered by the St. Lawrence, 
the hospitality offered by his mother’s subjects is as volun- 
tary and as independent as the reception which will be given 
to an honoured stranger in New York or in Washington. A 
Continental Sovereign can no more become a guest in his 
own dominions than a gentleman can accept an invitation 
from his cook and his butler to dine at home. 

The colonial journals naturally attempt to find political 
significance in the Royal visit. It is not impossible that the 
sympathy which has, for the time, united all the provinces 
may call the attention of statesmen to the possibility of con- 
necting them more closely together, but the question of 
federation, or of a still more intimate incorporation, will not 
be decided in England. Lord Dersy’s Government correctly 
represented the Imperial policy by declaring that, when the 
provinces desired to effect a union, no obstacle would be 
offered at home to the accomplishment of their wishes. At 
present, it is doubtful whether New Brunswick or Newfound- 
land would consent to be governed from Toronto, and the 
Canadians might be unwilling to apply their revenues to the 
benefit of outlying provinces. The solution of the question 
will depend on the formation of railways, and on the organi- 
zation of steamboat lines, rather than on debates or local 
negotiations. The presence of the Prince of Waues in 
the Colonies may, perhaps, foreshadow the advent of a 
Royal Viceroy, but the material results of his visit 
have been most fully comprehended in the ingenious 
suggestion that “it will be a first-rate advertisement for 
“Canada.” If three millions of men, occupying a country 
half as big as Europe, have still occasion to notify their 
existence to the world, the opportunity of filling two 
or three columns in the Times twice a week for an entire 
month is assuredly not to be despised. Fame is sweet even 
to large communities, and it is generally thought in America 
that the old countries of Europe have engrossed more than 
their share. The United States, with tenfold the population 
of Canada, sometimes resent the dense ignorance which 
prevails beyond the Atlantic as to the respective merits 
of legitimate and Bogus Conventions. On the whole, how- 
ever, the prospect of turning the Prince's visit into profit 
may be regarded as one of the grave affectations with which 
men of business guard themselves against any supposed 
imputation of disinterested enthusiasm. The causes which 
have produced a hearty welcome throughout the length and 
breadth of the provinces are simple, natural, and indepen- 
dent of selfish calculation. 

New countries are under the disadvantage of ween | 
prosaic associations. The Americans themselves, although 
they have turned the New England Puritans into “ Pilgrim 
“ Fathers,” and Bunker's Hill into a victory, find it difficult 
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to shut out the flood of colourless light which reduces recent 
mythology into commonplace history. It is impossible to feel 
a poetical enthusiasm for Boston or New York, and Niagara 
itself, with all its natural advantages, often occurs to the mind 
as a vast water privilege, flanked by hotels, and occasionally 
traversed by an acrobat’s tight-rope. Yet, in comparison 
with Canada, even the United States are old and venerable. 
The sugary pastoral felicity, which a popular poet has com- 
memorated in lumbering hexameters, ‘belongs only to the 
old French settlements in Acadia. The romance of the 
North American provinces, unless it can be found in the 
Grand Trunk Railway and the Victoria Bridge, must for 
the present be imported from Europe. Yet colonists, as well 
as metropolitan populations, have the instinct of idealizing 
the objects and attributes which command common interest 
from all races of mankind. Power, prosperity, virtue, 
ancestral greatness, and youth, once crudely represented by 
the Romans as deified abstractions, are more fitly and natu- 
rally personified by favoured human beings. A long reign 
of uninterrupted felicity has, for all the English-speaking 
portion of the world, made Queen Vicrortia the accepted symbol 
of domestic excellence as well as of Royal dignity and wisdom. 
The calm and sceptical classes, who, perhaps, best understand 
her large claims on the gratitude of her country, can only 
appreciate, by a deliberate effort, the space which she occupies 
in the imagination of the great body of the population, more 
especially in distant regions. The greatness, the freedom, 
aud the modern liberality of England are inseparably asso- 
ciated with her name, and a farther sentiment, which would 
never be excited by her representative character, assumes 
the form of homage to her person. The citizens, and more 
especially the women, of the United States, in the absence 
of any prominent object of admiration at home, have, not 
unnaturally, adopted the image of the Queen of ENGLAND in 
the place of a national idol. The head of a mighty Empire, 
the chief of a great historic dynasty, can scarcely be looked 
upon without emotion, even by the most resolute devotee of 
equality; and it is the singular merit of Queen Vicrorta, 
that her position and history may be regarded without the 
jarring intervention of one disturbing thought. Her great- 
ness and splendour seem not inconsistent with a public life 
exempt from error, which has been combined with the 
epjoyment of a stainless and happy home. 

The Prince of WALzs properly shares in the popularity of 
the Queen, and in his own person he exercises the attraction 
which belongs to high station, to youth, and to hope. It is 
perlaps more meritorious to be an elderly philosopher than 
to be a Prince of eighteen, but Wisdom herself, on a gala day, 
would turn from the sage to follow the triumphs of the 
favourite of Nature and Fortune. The Royal visitor dis- 
charges all the duties which are requisite in his actual 
position, by cheerfulness, gracious courtesy, an easy seat on 
horseback, and a light step in a waltz. It is the privilege 
of youth to excite sympathy and applause with little 
need of self-sacrifice, and only a sour ascetic would grudge 
a double share of the advantage to the heir of England. 
It is highly proper that well-meaning moralists should 
improve the occasion, by pointing out the instructive 
reflections which ought to be suggested by the spectacle 
of colonial progress and American prosperity. The Prince 
of Wags possibly thinks more of a ball, or of a shoot 
down a Canadian rapid, than of responsible government or of 
commercial statistics ; but he is unconsciously amassing stores 
of observation which may hereafter ripen into valuable know- 
ledge, and, as his boyhood is closing, he passes by a natural 
transition into the sphere of rational and manly occupation. 
In his maturer years, it may be hoped that, in the wide domi- 
nions of his family, he may find in some worthy employment 
an alternative for the baneful idleness which has led some of 
his predecessors into degradation and contempt. 


AUSTRIAN CONCESSIONS. 


HE policy of the Emperor of Austria has at last been 
definitely announced, and he declares himself ready to 

give all that is asked of him, and to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the several provinces of his Empire. It is im- 
possible for a Sovereign to accord to discontented subjects a 
vaster or a more important change in his system of govern- 
ment. All that Austria has been doing in her internal 
administration for the last ten years is swept clean away. 
The great machinery of empire, the establishment of which 
was considered as cheaply purchased by the costly expedient 
of calling in foreign aid to subdue domestic rebellivn, has 


been discarded as a gigantic failure. It is difficult for 
persons unacquainted with Austria to picture to themselves 
what infinite pains have been taken, what crimes have been 
committed, what cruel wrongs inflicted, what an overwhelm- 
ing mass of sorrow, misery, and shame has been heaped up in 
order to make this machinery work. The system of one 
centralized, uniform Government was to be the salvation of 
Austria ; it was to realize the fondest dreams of the most 
bigoted Catholics ; it was to crush out, once and for ever, 
the smallest germ of opposition to the Imperial will ; and 
it was to cover with imperishable glory the name of the happy 
Prince in whose reign it was constructed. Now, these bright 
hopes have faded away. It has been found that this sort of 
political machinery, however admirably contrived, cannot 
be applied to living Europeans in the nineteenth century. 
The nation began to wither under it. The provinces did 
not revolt, but they got poor. There were troops enough to 
force any form of Government on infinite numbers of 
unarmed citizens, but the troops could neither be trusted 
nor paid. The Jesuits enjoyed the privilege of insulting with 
impunity, not only heretics, but liberal Catholics ; and yet 
the Church could not be secured wholly on the side of autho- 
rity, and prelates of the highest rank were found giving the 
most ominous encouragement to dissatisfied provincials. The 
eyes of the Empzror were gradually opened. Solferino 
taught him something, and the frauds which would have 
starved his garrisons taught him more. He began to see that 
the patent machinery would not do, and he conceived a suspi- 
cion that there must be some other elements in a State than an 
Emperor absorbed in pipeclay, and millions of subjects ground 
to powder under the pressure of underpaid officials. The great 
Council of the Nation was called together, and it was allowed 
to express the discontent which the heterogeneous mass com- 
posing the Empire felt at the heavy burdens imposed on them. 
It was evident from the first, that either the Council would 
be a sham, or that the bureancratic machinery would disap- 
pear. The Council has never been a sham, and, from its first 
mecting, it has steadily increased in weight and power. It 
now, in fact, prescribes the course in which the Emperor is to 
tread if he wishes to remain Emperor. It has won from him an 
acquiescence in the’ programme of local independence with 
which the names of the representatives of Hungary are most 
prominently connected. ‘The Hungarian Diet, for which the 
exiles in London and Paris, and so many good Hungarians 
at home, have been longing so fervently, is now to be once 
more restored. Let us hope that it will display greater 
sense and unity than it did in the old days, when turbulence 
and anarchy riveted the iron yoke of Austria on the neck of 
the Hungarian nation. 

Having secured a promise of constitutional government, 
so fur as constitutional government can exist in Austria, 
the Council of State has proceeded to examine minutely into 
the dilapidated finances of Austria, and to make impossible 
a repetition of the tricks which have brought the very name 
of an Austrian loan into disrepute. It has also turned its 
attention to religious matters, and has ordered that the 
famous Concordat, on which the Ultramontane advisers of 
the Emperor taught him to set so much store, shall be 
quietly laid aside. Religious equality is to prevail through- 
out the Austrian dominions. So at least the Council 
recommends ; and we find that constitutional government 
has at least made so much progress in Austria, that whatever 
is recommended by the Council is adopted by the Emperor, 
with just sufficient modification to keep up the appearance of 
his being the sole source of law. Weshall soon see whether 
this new order of things comes in time, and whether any 
concessions can save the empire from disruption. It is 
greatly in the Emperor's favour that he has made quickly, 
and with a decent grace, the concessions that were inevitable. 
But it seems to hang on a thread whether any concessions 
will be accepted by Hungary, and the Cabinet of Vienna is 
perfectly aware that the decision of Hungary will settle the 
question, and that it is no longer possible to play the old 
Austrian game, and rule by dividing the ruled. The 
Croatians, who were so successfully opposed to Hungary in 
the last struggle, have determined to cast in their lot with 
their former adversaries ; and although the Government has 
tried hard to shake their resolution, they remain stanch to 
their new allies. If we were to trust the accounts from Hun- 


gary which are transmitted to us through the French 
press, we should be inclined to believe that no conces- 
sions would be accepted, and that Hungary was deter- 
mined to separate herself from Austria. But the Hun- 
gerians who write letters’ to French papers represent 
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only one section of opinion in Hungary, and that, 
perhaps, not a very important one. It must be remembered 
that all classes of Hungarians are bound together in the same 
political cause ; and where large landed proprietors, men of 
high ecclesiastical position, and men of historical families, 
are embarked in a common cause with the rest of the 
nation, the chances are greatly in favour of the national 
policy being determined by those who habitually lead in the 
local society. The general feeling among the upper classes 
of Hungary is, we believe, in favour of remaining attached 
to the Austrian Empire, so long as Hungary is on a footing 
of perfect equality with the German provinces. It is evident 
that the present is a crisis in which the influences of indi- 
viduals will tell immensely. It will entirely depend on the 
views of a few leading men whether the new system of 
Austrian government is allowed a fair trial. Fortunately, 
the Hungarians have been well represented in the Council, 
aud the Hungarian councillors may be relied on to use all 
their ivfluence to prevent the pains they have taken proving 
abortive. 

France is the instrument appointed to threaten Austria 
with constant punishment for her misdeeds, and the action 
of France has indirectly thrown a fresh obstacle in the way 
of Austrian self-improvement. The just alarm inspired by 
the aggressions and intrigues of Lovis Naponron has had 
the natural effect of drawing the other Powers of Europe 
closer together. Austria is in the greatest jeopardy, and 
she therefore makes the greatest efforts to get support and 
comfort. Ifshe could but unite herself with Prussia and 
Russia, she might feel tolerably easy. She has already, in 
some measure, won over Prussia by the mere fact that she 
has abandoned her reactionary policy in Germany, and by 
the offer to let Prussia lead Northern Germany in war. It 
is now said that Russia has also come to an understanding 
with her, and that the most monstrous ingratitude the world 
ever saw has been pardoned. Probably the two Emperors 
have been drawn together by the apprehension of hearing it 
some day announced that a Polish Kossuta has been dining 
at the Tuileries. That they should forget old differences in 
the face of a new peril is quite natural and proper. But 
it is exceedingly unfortunate that, at the very moment when 
Hungary is asked to trust Austria, relations of unwonted 
cordiality should be entered into with the very Power that 
was called in so lately to crush Hungary, and to enable the 
Emperor to wipe out the Constitution under which the 
liberties of Hungary were said to be guaranteed. There 
is no reason to suspect that Francis Josepn is really pur- 
posing to betray his subjects, and that a second Russian 
intervention is in store for Hungary. It would not help 
the Emperor in his present embarrassments to shoot a few 
thousand rebels. What he wants is money and a state of 
public confidence that will permit money to be accumulated 
in his dominions. He cannot fill his purse by calling 
in Russia to cut his subjects’ throats. The system of 
repression has been abandoned, not so much. because 
it cannot be maintained by force, as because it is dis- 
covered not to pay. More repression and a fresh foreign 
intervention would only lead to national bankruptcy 
and complete financial ruin. The Emprror cannot 
afford to deceive his subjects; and that is the best 
answer to those who call to mind the ancient cunning of the 
Hapspures, and say that Hungary is being ensnared by delu- 
sive concessions. But it may not be altogether easy to persuade 
the Hungarians that the Emperor is sincere, and that he 
honestly means to rule in a new way. They can scarcely 
avoid an impulse of distrust when they hear that their 
Sovereign is signing new Constitutions with one hand and 
greeting the reconciled Czar of Russia with the other. 
Those who are acquainted with European politics may see 
the matter in its true light, and think that Austria is quite 
right to strengthen herself in every way against France; but 
the bulk of the nation will not care about European politics, 
and will only notice the very suspicious fact that, in the hour 
of his adversity and trial, the Emperor is once more drawing 
near to Russia. 

If the great concessions now made by Austria bear good 
fruit, and if the different provinces of the Empire seriously 
attempt to make local independence compatible with the 
existence of a strong central power, the future policy of 
Austria will necessarily be largely coloured by the example 
that Prussia may choose to set her. Prussia is in every 
respect more forward in the path of liberal government, and 
the influence which the more forward of two contiguous 
and kindred Powers can exercise on the more backward 


is immense. Prussia, as the neighbour of constitutional 
Austria, will incur a new responsibility. The slightest sign 
of reaction in Prussia—even the mere lack of political vitality 
in the Prussian Chambers—would drive Austria either into 
anarchy or despotism. One of those opportunities is again 
offered Prussia which have been so often offered her in vain. 
She may be much greater as the guide than she has ever been 
as the rival of Austria. Amid the various difficulties which 
the representatives of a constitutional Austria must have to 
undergo iv an empire where there is so much local jealousy, so 
little loyalty, and so profound an ignorance of the practical 
working of free government, Prussian statesmen, and 
Prussian speakers and writers, will be eagerly looked to as 
the exponents of a really liberal German policy, if they are 
found equal to the occasion. The history of the past session 
at Berlin has not been very bright; but if, when the 
Chambers reassemble, they find that so very new and curious 
a neighbour as constitutional Austria has sprung up to 
watch their proceedings and be affected by their decisions, 
they will, we may hope, be stimulated to greater exertions, 
and adopt, both on foreign and domestic questions, a more 
energetic and liberal line of policy. 


THE DEPUTATION TO MACMAHON. 


E Irish Government was of course quite in the right 

in not interfering with the harmless exhibition of poli- 
tical mountebanks which has just taken place in the camp 
at Chalons. That exhibition has been not only harmless but 
very useful. People are sometimes tempted to think that 
free institutions like ours are not applicable to a country 
where a portion of the press is always preaching pikes and 
vitriol ; and where it has been said the necessaries of life con- 
sist, not in a full belly and a warm back, but ina glass of 
whisky and a stick. We now see the advantage of liberty 
in Ireland. <A policy of repression would have concealed 
from us the real state of the case, and led us to believe 
that there was a terrible flame of rebellious sentiment 
smouldering beneath the surface of society. We let it blaze 
up freely, and this is what it amounts to—a little 
clique of braggarts, of whom the most formidable is the 
O’Donocuur, who go about talking sedition, as a school- 
boy uses bad language, because it is so very naughty and 
so very fine. Unlike repressive Governments, the Irish 
Government—thanks to their own kind exertions—knows 
its enemies to a man, and could put its hand on them at an 
hour’s notice, in case of any real danger to the country. 
What is still more important, Europe now knows, from 
authentic information, what the Irish have to complain of. 
The address to MacManon does not contain the faintest 
allusion to any practical grievance. The French Marshal is 
not implored to recover for Ireland, with his conquering 
sword, the personal liberty, the freedom of speech, the freedom 
of election which are enjoyed in France. The sorrows of 
Erin are reduced to her “ blood and tears” and her “ widow- 
“ hood”—blood which has not flowed for more than half a 
century, except in faction fights, tears which are produced by 
nothing more harrowing than whisky, and a “ widowhood” 
which, whatever it may mean, will probably be soon cured 
by the improved steam communication which is fast drawing 
a partner close to the “ widow’s” side. Marshal MacManon 
is at perfect liberty to make the tour of Ireland, and see 
whether he can discover any more wrongs for his chivalry to 
redress than these. 

MacManoy’s name, that of a descendant of Irish exiles, 
is, no doubt, a proof thet there were blood and tears in Ire- 
land in times gone by. But that blood and those tears were 
not the tears of Ireland alone. They flowed over the whole 
of Europe, torn, as it then was, by the contending ecclesias- 
tical factions of a persecuting age. The Irish Catholics 
suffered under the not unnatural vengeance of English 
Protestants for the cruelties inflicted on Protestants by 
Catholics in other countries. If the Catholic monarchies 
received Irish exiles—if there is still a MacMauon in 
France, a SarsFeLpT and O’Donnett in Spain, and in Austria 
descendants of Irishmen who fought for Ferprnanp IL, 
England and Ireland can show the descendants of the 
expelled Huguenots and of refugees from other Catholic 
netions; and we might show more if, in Italy. Spain, and 
Austria, the Protestants had not been exterminated, instead 
of being expelled. If France is justified in undertaking a 
crusade to avenge the cruel fanaticism of CroMWELL, we are 


equally justified in undertaking a crusade to avenge the cruel 
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fanaticism of Lovuts XIV. The O’Donocuuz demonstra- 
tion is the tail of departing animosities, which another half 
century of just government will finally number with the 

t. You might have got up just such a demonstration in 
Beotland half a century after the “sair and sorrowfu’ 
“Union.” We have already left far behind us the evil 
days when the Duke of WexiincTon, in making his military 
calculations, assumed that Ireland must be held as a 
hostile country. Steam is hastening that beneficent process 
of amalgamation which will soon make of the two islands the 
greatest nation in the world. The same mixed race, though 
mixed in different proportions, inhabits both islands. In 
the upper classes especially, the fusion is far advanced, and 
probably some of the gentlemen who accompanied the 
O’DonocuvE have as much claim to the title of Celt as the 
J&thiopian serenaders have to that of Atthiopian. Mr. 
Mircuet himself is bewrayed by his name, which proves him 
to be a descendant of the accursed Saxon, and a proper object 
of Celtic vengeance. All me to galvanize the distine- 
tive language of the ancient Irish are ridiculous failures. It 
is dying away rapidly, like Gaelic and Welsh, before the 
Imperial and literary tongue. The foreign allegiance to 
which Irish Catholics have clung is about to be shaken by 
the decline of the Papacy; and there is no allegiance to take 
its place in their hearts other than that of the Imperial 
Crown—except that of a mythological throne which, it seems, 
would be at once contested between King Suitn O’Brien 
and King MacMauoy. The quarrel has become antiquarian, 
and antiquarian quarrels do not long survive the growth of 
common prosperity and the ascendancy of equal justice. A 
military occupation of Ireland by the French, supposing it 
to occur among the accidents of war, would but delay for a 
moment, in some respects it might even hasten, the inevitable 
consummation. 

Yet this crazy enthusiasm about a French marshal with 
an Irish name reads a lesson not to be neglected. The 
Irish, like all Celtic races, are, compared with the Teutonic 
races, careless of institutions and devoted to persons. 
When an Irishman talks of liberty, he means a tyrant all to 
himself. It was the man O’ConnELL, not the principles of 
Catholic Emancipation or Repeal which he advocated, that 
reigned in the hearts of the Irish peasant. The name of 
BonaPaRTE was once invested with a similar halo in 
Irish eyes, and when the descent on Ireland was being 
planned by the French Directory, the most urgent demand 
of their Irish confederates was for a general with a 
well-known name. Personal influence is the one in- 
fluence of which, at the present stage of their political 
education, the mass of the Irish people are susceptible. They 
are scarcely capable of enlightened attachment to the British 
Constitution ; but they are capable of the most passionate 
loyalty to the wearer of the British crown, Unfortunately, 
our Sovereigns have rarely had the wisdom or the grace to 
cultivate this disposition. They have seldom visited that 
portion of their dominions where their presence would be 
most acceptable and most beneficial When they have 
visited Ireland, they have been received with an enthusiasm 
which it must be owned the conduct of most of their number 
had but little deserved ; yet on the flimsy pretext that there 
was not a sufficiently commodious palace in the island, they 
have habitually neglected a paramount duty to the State, 
flung away affections which they might easily have secured, 
and permitted asuccession of impostors to usurp their throne 
in the hearts of the Irish people. It is lamentable 
to think how much coercion might have been ren- 
dered needless, how much bitterness might have been 
averted, if our Sovereigns would have condescended to pass 
a few months occasionally in a beautiful country, among a 
people who would have worshipped them, and a people to 
whom they were bound, in expiation of past injuries, to be 
pre-emineutly kind. Never was there a Monarch more 
naturally fitted than the present occupant of the throne 
to repair this great omission. To ask it at her hands is to 
ask no more than is expected of the Sovereigns of other 
countries. No sooner is Savoy aunexed to France than it 
receives from the French Emperor the judicious compliment 
of a personal visit. Even Queen IsaBeLLa musters sense 
and public spirit enough to make a progress through her 
dominions. The time has cone when Monarchy, like other 
institutions, must stand by its own merits, and earn, by the 
performance of its gracious duties, the luyalty which, if so 
earned, may in this country be long retained. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENT. 


E merely notice the eagerness with which some of our 
feebler-minded contemporaries have thrown them- 
selves into the question of Mr. F. D. Maurice's orthodoxy, 
for the sake of warning those most earnest in the quest that 
it is an eminently dangerous one. If the search for heretical 
opinions once commences in England, it will not end with a 
domiciliary visit in Vere-street. The Church of England, 
happily for herself, and most of the dissenting sects following 
her, partake so largely of the practical temper of the nation, 
that their language and modes of thought are those of every- 
day English life. The formal and technical phraseology of 
theological science has been pretty nearly abandoned in their 
public teaching by our clergy, and caution in the use of reli- 
gious formulas is almost unknown, except among a few learned 
divines. In such a state of things, a hue and ery after here- 
tical opinions is as perilous to friend as to foe. Dean Mrtman 
relates with quiet irony the fate of a famous champion of 
orthodoxy, Eurycues, who, in the midst of an exciting perse- 
cution of Nesrorivus and the Nestorians, suddenly found 
himself convicted of the most detestable errors, to his own 
infinite astonishment and disgust ; and, after expecting to 
add a name to the calendar of saints, saw himself registered 
for ever in the catalogue of heresiarchs. What a thing it 
would be ifthe Record, the Advertiser, and the chequered pack 
of sectarian papers, while in full cry after Mr. Maurice, 
were to be found suddenly bogged in the morass of heresy ! 
If men once become curious about such questions, these 
catastrophes are not at all improbable. There have always 
been one or two theologians in the country who have per- 
tinaciously declared that the Archbishop of Dustin is a 
Patripassian or a Sabellian, or something equally dreadful, 
and not very long ago a keen critic convicted even the great 
Dean Cxost, of Carlisle, of a frightful heresy with an unpro- 
nounceable name. Let us all, then, be careful before we 
indulge in the hazardous amusement of running down 
heretics. It is one of those sports in which the hunter often 
finds himself transformed, like Acrmon, into the game he is 
hunting. 

We will not be seduced into following the example from 
which we have been warning others, but there is one point 
in this miserable little business which deserves notice. 
Why in the world has there been so loud an outcry? Vere- 
street chapel is, after all, but a modest piece of preferment. 
The whole annual revenue would not, probably, defray 
Bishop Vituiers’s wine-merchant’s bill for a single year. 
Surely a clergyman might be permitted to slip without 
hostile comment into so inconspicuous a cure, even though 
he had not that entirely bad opinion of human nature 
which amounts to a qualification for a Bishopric. Mr. 
Maurice himself, too, has so many titles to promotion, 
that there never was the slightest necessity for calling atten- 
tion to his doctrinal opinions, He has had several sharp 
passages with this journal, and we shall not be suspected of 
overrating his powers; but we must say that the induction 
into a living of moderate value of a man of much meta- 
physical knowledge and singular dialectical power—one, too, 
who has conducted as interesting an experiment in the edu- 
cation of the working classes as has been tried in this century 
—seems to us one of the simplest and most natural of occur- 
rences. The censors of the appointment have, in fact, so 
little to say against it that they affect to consider the question 
as settled by Mr. Mauntcr’s removal from a Professorship at 
King’s College. But King’s College, though a useful insti- 
tution, is in reality only a Proprietary School ; and, were one 
of its professors popularly accused of secret cannibalism, it 
would be forced to dispense with his services rather than 
jeopardize its chance of attracting the students which are 
necessiury to its existence, The attempt to invest such a 
body with the attributes of the Star Chamber or the 
Court of High Commission is one of the most singular 
efforts of effrontery we remember to have witnessed. Why, 
then, all this stir? Why have a perfect crowd of the 
most eminent men in the Church of England been com- 
pelled to come forward with a declaration that a clergy- 
man of great accomplishments and tried piety is not to be 
absolutely disqualified from having the charge of souls, 
because he differs from the majority of his brethren in one 
of the subtlest questions of divinity? We explain the 
clamour by the circumstance that Vere-street Chapel, being 
in the gift of the Woods and Forests, partakes of the 
nature of a Crown living. Now, there is a party in the 
Church which considers that it has a vested interest in 
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all the patronage of the Crown, and it is this party 
whose indignation has swelled so high at the participation 
of an alien in the heritage of the elect. Why, there are 
young men at Oxtord and Cambridge on the point of 
courageously facing the fifth inevitable pluck, in the assu- 
rance that a particular set of easily acquired opinions, and 
an easily acquired mode of expressing them, will be as good 
as a provision for life. There are children in the nurseries 
of noble Whig families who are being taught to stammer 
Antinomianism over their bread and butter, on the faith of the 
general belief that a patrician cadet in holy orders, who has got 
safely over the University, is booked for a Bishopric at least. 
It is easy to imagine the dismay of the section of the 
Church once called Evangelical at a precedent fraught with 
the promise of disappointment and disaster. Here is the 
children’s bread—not a loaf, indeed, but, as it were, a small 
roll—thrown wickedly to one of the dogs. The Jesuits, 
when the influence of Lz and Madame De Marnte- 
non gave them a monopoly of old Lovis XIV.’s favours, 
would not have been more startled and disgusted if an abbey 
in the provinces had been conferred on a notorious Jan- 
senist. 

The optimists who think that jobbing has disappeared in 
an age of competitive examinations, may be recommended 
to temper their expectations by glancing at the state of the 
Church of England. In the course of the last six years, 
half-a-dozen men of very moderate capacity, all scions of the 
aristocracy and members of partisan families, have been 
taken out of the crowd of clergy and elevated over the heads 
of the scholars, historians, and divines who abound in the 
Church of England. The peculiar situation of the Church has 
enabled Lord Patmersron to do with Bishoprics that which, 
if done to the highest offices of any other profession, would 
have called forth a perfect storm of indignation. Suppose six 
noblemen—we will even assume them to be men of fair abilities 
—had been successively appointed to Judgeships, or to regi- 
ments, or to the command of fleets, or to Under-Secretaryships 
of State. How would the 7'imes have thundered, the Radical 
press growled, Mr. Rorsuck declaimed, and Mr. Bricur 
inveighed! How many times would Punch have given us 
the faces of these heroes of jobbery! The very same thing 
is done, however, in the sphere of ecclesiastical preferment ; 
and though people may complain, nobody seems to consider 
it extraordinary or unnatural. And the reason is that 
party warfare, which is all but extinct in the State, 
furiously in the Church. It was a much better time for 
nepotists and jobbers when two political factions fought in 
fierce opposition on the floor of the House of Commons. 
The Grey and MeLBourne Governments were able to venture 
on promotions of which the scandal would now be intolerable, 
because they could be sure that, if their appointments were 
attacked, their followers would defend them to the utter- 
most, and the censure would be attributed to the malignity 
of the party out of power. The clergymen lately advanced 
to high ecclesiastical preferment correspond with the Irish 
Catholics who were crowded into the public offices under 
the Lichfield House compact with O’Connett, They are 
notoriously unequal to their duties, but their appointment 
is essential to the carrying out of a particular combination, 
and all interested in that combination shut their eyes to the 
immorality of its consequences, We may depend upon it 
that the same thing will recur in civil life whenever the 
strife of factions recommences. A time will come when the 
superficial current of opinion in favour of intellectual capacity 
will run itself dry, and the principles which now govern 
ecclesiastical preferment will reassert their authority in the 
region of secular patronage. 


PIPES AND CIGARS. 


iG might have been expected that Sir Benjamin Brodie’s letter 
on smoking would have produced a plentiful crop of news- 
paper correspondence in this dull time of the year. Almost as 
many people are interested in the wholesomeness of tobacco as in 
the possibility of living on the smallest genteel income, or in the 
frauds of brewers and grocers ; and tobacco is a subject on which 
the experience of a variety of persons of different habits, ages, 
and constitutions would be really valuable, if only one person in 
a hundred had the art of speaking the truth. Perhaps it was the 
letter itself that repelled general discussion. The writer was 
eminent and the subject highly important, but the letter itself 
was strangely beside the mark. It is seldom of use to preach 
about extreme cases; and Sir Benjamin Brodie only alluded to 
the most extreme of extreme cases. The great bulk of smokers 
are not touched by stories of persons who smoke themselves 
idiotic or blind, or of fanatics who, in spite of every entreaty, will 


go on until they die with a cheroot in their ashy lips. Warnings 
are no warnings at all unless the thing against which the caution 
is given is the sort of thing that comes within the range of the 
person warned. No one abstains from veal pie because he js to! 
the story of a silly lad who died of eating a whole calf, an 
the appropriateness of dry sherry after soup is not doubted 
because unlimited Old Tom induces delirium tremens. That 
smoking can be indulged in so as to injure health is indisputable ; 
that nature sometimes gives warnings which show that even 
moderate smoking is to be avoided, either for a time 
or permanently, is ually notorious; and no man of 
sense thinks of neglecting such warnings. But is moderate 
smoking injurious when the ordinary rules of health are observed, 
and when no bad effects at the time are perceptible? This is a 
— of the very greatest interest, and, unfortunately, Sir 

enjamin Brodie does not even suggest an answer to it. Most 
men who smoke observe certain rules which their own experience 
has dictated, and by observing which, they fancy they enjoy with 
impunity the great pleasure of smoking. They smoke more, for 
instance, when they drink stimulants, or when they take a yarge 
amount of active exercise. They smoke at certain times of t 
day, and not at others; they take their tobacco only in the evening, 
or never in the evening; they change between a pipe and a 
cigar ; they find out, in short, what they think is wholesome for 
them. Is all this a pure delusion? and is the smoke all the 
time inevitably blinding, then enervating, and then making them 
imbecile ? e wish some eminent medical men would answer 
this in plain language, and abstain from troubling us with tales 
about exceptional fools. We want to know whether we ma 
safely cultivate our little crop of pleasures in our quiet way, an 
we are simply bored by anecdotes of prize gooseberries, and 
enormous snakes found under rosebushes. 


We look in vain for any general statement in Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s letter which can guide us in the matter. He certainly 
tells us that two drops of the oil of tobacco will kill a cat. But 
it is evident either that men do not take two drops, or that two 
drops do not kill them; and, if it is said that although the 
poison is not taken in sufficient quantities to kill at once, yet its 
accumulative force will kill in the long run, we ask how are we 
to know that? Why should we consider the poison of tobacco 
accumulative? In all these things practical experience has 
great weight with every one. When we read accounts of the 
adulteration of food, and know how much adulterated food we 
consume, we cannot help feeling that, on scientific principles, we 
ought to have been dead long ago, and that our coffins oughi b 
this time to be fit to be ground into the best and most aromatic 
coffee. But, in spite of adulteration, life drags on. So with tobacco. 
The great majority of smokers are not conscious that they are 
doing themselves harm. They do not feel in the least like a cat 
in extremis. They smoke, as they drink sherry, when and where 
and to the extent they practically find most conducive to health. 
How are they to distinguish between the confidence which pre- 
sent practical impunity seems to give in the case of tobacco, and 
the confidence inspired by finding that adulterated food is bad, 
but not so bad as scientifically it ought to be? We entirely give 
up people who, if they knew that one cigar a day, taken after 
exercise and food, was necessarily and mentally injurious, would 
decline to profit by the knowledge. If men like to kill them- 
selves by slow poison, we must leave them to go through the 
process. But those who would relinquish any gratification 
proved to be injurious, are entitled to ask for a proof of noxious- 
ness that will bear sifting, and cannot be expected to be content 
with the yague denunciations of an eminent surgeon, howling 
in the wilderness and lamenting over his smoking countrymen. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie appeals to facts which seem to us ex- 
ceedingly questionable. He tells us, for instance, that taking 
tobacco , & greatly increased in recent years among the upper 
classes of England, and that these classes consume much more 
tobacco now than they ever did before. We do not feel sure of this. 
From the first introduction of tobacco down to the middle, and 

rhaps almost to the close, of the last pa veted ipes were smoked 
Freely and constantly Se oye majority of English gentlemen. 
It is only in modern days the clergy have been considered as 

barred from tobacco, or rather as less ay fe smoke than 
laymen. A hundred years ago, and much later, pipes were 
regularly introduced into the Fellows’ room at every College, 
and the clergy, who had the office of instructing the upper classes 
of those times, used to puff away the whole evening without a 
thought of shame. Pipes gave way to snuff, and snuff to cigars. 
Smoking cigars is a modern habit, but when Sir Benjamin Brodie 
was a young man, every gentleman carried h's snufl-box. Now, 
whatever harm tobacco can do, snuff, we believe, will do equal 
harm. The injury to the brain from snuff is as possible and 
probable an injury as the injury to the stomach done by the 
suction of tobacco oil. So at least it is said on good authority, 
and we do not know that any facts have been aiduced to show 
that cigars have practically done more barm than snuff used to 
do. Sir Benjamin Brodie, again, appeals to the history of the 
Turks to prove that a people of habitus] smokers must necessarily 
degenerate and become gradually worn out. This is very unsatis- 
factory. Other nations of habitual smokers have not degenerated. 
The Germans, for exumple, have smoked as hard as a nation can 
smoke for two centuries. A German smoker consumes much 
more and much sironger tobacco in the year than a Turk. But 
who will venture to say that the Germans have fajlen off in phy- 
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sical power? So far as fine figures and healthy frames go, the 
troops of Prussia may compete with the troops of any nation in 
the world. If it is true that the Turks have degenerated, how 
do we know that tobacco is the cause of degeneration in a country 
where polygamy exists? But have the Turks degenerated in 
the sense that their bodies are less healthy and powerful than 
those of their forefathers were? The Turks are physically and 
morally a race far superior to the Greeks, and indeed to every 
race they rule over. Certainly they do not find it easy to govern 
a huge Empire under circumstances of great difliculty, and 
make almost as bad a business of it as the Byzantine rulers 
who preceded them, and who never saw or smoked an ounce of 
tobacco. But that the Turks have to thank their very mild 
tobacco for their present political difficulties is by no means 
apparent. 

We have, indeed, much to learn on the subject of tobacco ; 
and if any one could and would teach us, we might be very pro- 
perty grateful. We will not even assume that any smoking can 

e harmless, and ere quite open to conviction if any one can 
show that this is the case. But apart from that final blow to our 
intercourse with tobacco, there are minor points on which we 
should like information. Especially, we wish evidence could be 
collected to show whether cigars are a wholesome form of to- 
baceo. We think it by no means improbable that, so far as health 
goes, the change from pipes to cigars has been a mistake. Cigars 
heve become fashionable because they are portable and conve- 
nient, and are thrown away when the smoking is over ; but they 
certainly briog the oil nearer to the mouth. As a general rule, 
the experience of mankind has been in favour of ‘pipes; and in 
the great smoking countries pipes have been usually adopted. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Turks, for example, and the Dutch, use 
pipes almost exclusively ; and a Turk and a Dutchman can get 
through as much tobacco as most people. In Italy and 
Switzerland the cigar is used by the people generally ; and it 
is a curious thing, and a proof how providentially happiness is 
distributed, to find that apparent gratification is derived from 
smokingasuccession of the damp, coarse rolls of black tobacco, with 
a straw stuck through the middle, which are offered at less than 
a halfpenny a-piece, and which require the smoker to be conti- 
nually letting off lucifers in the hollow of his hand, in order that 
the cigar may be kept burning. But elsewhere pipes or cigarettes 
are used by the mass of the people, and perhaps the pipe has 
other recommendations, beside that of greater cheapness, to 
account for the preference bestowed on it. The oil is part] 
burnt in the pipe and poe Ban into the earthen material, 
and it seems unlikely that this should not be better for the health. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie may be so far right that cigars, which have 
come into fashion within the last thirty years, are less wholesome 
than a pipe, and that the bad effects which tobacco will unques- 
tionably produce are produced more speedily now than they used 
to be. We hardly know how the point is to be ascertained, 
except by collecting the experience of persons who have found 
that the annoying consequences which have followed on their 
smoking cigars have ceased when they have taken to pipes. If 
unimpeachable evidence in sufficient quantities could be collected 
to show this, smokers would have a valuable fact to start with. 


Unfortunately, it is very difficult to collect evidence on these 

ints, for all matters of health are considered to be within the 
jurisdiction of the doctors, and the doctors are not likely to 
ascertain what is the truth about smoking. They alone of all 

ople are almost entire] tty by their position and pro- 
5m from smoxing, and they set themselves against a practice 
which is not open to them to yo If, however, any person 
holding a position as eminent as that of Sir Benjamin Brodie 
chose to collect the facts accessible to him, he would be doing a 
great service to his generation. The chief medical men in the 
different States of the civilized world, and travellers who have 
visited ruder tribes, must have acquired a vast fund of experience 
by this time, if only it could be put together. We must repeat 
that we have no wish to uphold or advocate smoking, or to 
maintain an opinion that smoking is innocuous. What we want 
ie, some solid reason for thinking that tobacco in moderation is 
not as harmless to the constitutions with which it seems to agree 
as sherry is; and secondly, we should like to have it established 
whether the form of tobaceo makes an essential difference in its 
wholesomeness, and whether the cigar is more injurious to health 
than a pipe. Now that Sir Benjamin Brodie has worked off his 
stock of irrelevant anecdotes, he may perhaps feel inclined to 
start an inquiry on the points that are really material. 


THE PRESENT COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 


HO on earih will be the next Pope? is a question which 

most Italian members of the Sacred College address to 
themselves several times a day with an unmistakeable feverish- 
ness of accent. The mass of Romans have long gained the con- 
vietion that every Pope must prove the same impracticably bad 
sovereign that they have had the singular privilege of enjoying for 
centuries in unbroken succession. The present generation, at all 
events, is. thoroughly safe against any possible relapse into the 
hallucinations that made it. in 1846, enthusiastically hail the crude 
initiative taken by Pius IX. The Pope’s death would have no 
other popular effect than asa signal for immediate insurrection in 
the provinces, with the view of demolishing pontifical authority 
during the interregnum, and thus impressing the iron logic of 


facts upon the immured Cardinals. No such interest, therefore, 
attaches itself in the minds of the Romans to the next Conclave 
as would attach to it if they considered it likely to give them a 
sovereign. 

It is different with their scarlet-hosed Eminences. Conclave- 
day, to them, is theirday of Tombola. The purple is to every reci- 
pienta lottery ticket, only to be raffled for upon that gala occasion, 
of quite uncertain term. Naturally, a gambler’s uneasiness alights 
upon the holders, lest they should not be favoured even with the 
opportunity of attendinga drawing. The cherished occupation, 
therefore, of a large portion of the Sacred College is feverishly 
to reckon problems of longevity which might afford instruction 
to insurance-oflice actuaries; for every Italian-born Cardinal 
considers himself an heir-apparent, and the possibilities of attain- 
ing the reversionary interest in prospect are as acutely valued 
in select circles in Rome as premonitory ‘symptoms of dissolution 
are avidly discounted by post-obit dealers. ‘This is quite in the 
order of things. For what is the Sacred College but a preserve 
for rearing Popes? and as you keep your fattening turkey poults 
with a view to a proper supply of Christmas roasts, so your Car- 
dinal is an institution meant to swell into a Pope. 

There are, however, good reasons why speculations should be 
rife at this critical moment as to who may be the next Pope. 
Pius IX. is verging on seventy, and his health is not good. 
Should the new Pope prove a man of sufficient enlightenment to 
abandon the stolid obstinacy which has lost the Romagna without 
an equivalent, it is certain that he will easily secure ample means 
for the full preservation of his independence as spiritual Primate. 
Though a new Pope cannot, therefore, hope to retain what at this 
moment still belongs to Pius IX., he wili find himself exactly in 
the position for a man of judgment to render incalculable ser- 
vices both to the Church and to Italy ; for to arrive at a peaceful 
understanding about assigning a satisfactory position to the Pope, 
has always been recognised as the cardinal problem involved in 
the reorganization of Italy. 

A Saered College is always a constituency so difficult to scru- 
tinize that it might defy even the late Mr. Coppock’s shrewd 
glance. Every elector, considering himself as a possible can- 
didate, is afraid of giving vent to some imprudent assurance to 
his own detriment. Cardinals are all like that provoking class of 
venal voters who, with the confident expectation of ultimate 
gratifications, hold back in marked hesitation to the last moment. 
A Commission of Inquiry into Conclave proceedings would bring 
to light a web of intrigue equalling the corruption of St. Alban’s 
or Sudbury, though singularly contrasting in its excessively fine 
ingenuity with the coarse devices of a Man in the Moon ora 
Frail. But the hushed atmosphere of complicity by common 
consent generally extends a a a penetrable veil over the 
envious plottings and persuasive conferences which are the ordi- 
— occurrences in Conclaves. In addition to these general 
difficulties in the way of calculating a Papal election, there 
occurs the special one that never was there a Sacred College 
so deficient as the present in men of note. Of the seventy seats 
which make up the College of Cardinals, sixty-three are filled 
up—one of these, however, being as yet merely designated 
in petto, and therefore not actually in possession. Of these, no 
fewer than thirty-nine have been created by Pius IX., whose reign 
of fourteen esr encroaches considerably on the average term of 
existence allotted to men generally so far advanced in life as 
Cardinals. But this extent of patronage has not ensured a pro- 
portionate amount of young blood. On examining the ages of 
the present Cardinals, we find that seventeen are between seven 
and ninety-one; that twenty-six have passed their sixtioth 
year; that seventeen, again, range between that term and fifty, 
and that only three are under that age—two of them verging 
ag it; while Cardinal Milesi alone is as young as forty-two. 

e must eliminate all Cardinals of non-Italian birth (their 
present number is nineteen), for the inexorable logic of public 
opinion has made the Sacred College for centuries past raise only 
a native prelate to the throne. There can be no more conclusive 
evidence against the supposed benefit to the Church of a terri- 
torial principality, than the fact that a worldly regard for its 
session deprives so many ecclesiastical dignitaries of the full enjoy- 
ment of their highest and most distinctive privileges. Imperative 
considerations will furthermore reduce the forty-four Cardinals 
who, on grounds of nationality, might be qualified for election. 
No Conclave could now venture to shock public opinion by 
making one of the twelve Lay Cardinals Pope, while haan pro- 
pores of the thirty-two that remain after their exclusion cannot 

seriously entertained as candidates—some from excessive 
decrepitude, many for personal reasons. These exclusions, of 
course, extend merely to actual elevation to the Chair of St. 
Peter; for, in all voting and caballing, every Cardinal is on an 
equality. 

Here the progress of speculation becomes somewhat embar- 
rassed in presence of the general blankness which pervades the 
physiognomy of the Sacred College. It curiously happens that 
the Cardinals are all either survivors from former Popedoms, or 
creations since Pius 1X. underwent the influence of Gaeta, with 
the sole exception of Meriniand Antonelli, Now although, except 
in the event of premature death, the next Conclave may be assumed 
to open under the meridian of Antonelli’s ascendancy, there are 
abuadant reasons why he should be exposed in it to strong hos- 
tility. It is not to be supposed that he will proceed out of it as 
Pope. His double character of Lay Cardinal and Secretary of 
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State will disqualify him, apart from the fact that he would 
certainly encounter the veto at the disposal of France. Antonelli, 
therefore, must confine his efforts to securing the election of 
some creature of his own, with the view of confirming in a 
new reign his present influence, based upon the principle of 
obstinate refusal to acquiesce in a modification of the tradi- 
tional state of things. But he will find himself greatly put to 
it in Conclave for efficient and hearty supporters. It is a 
signal proof of Antonelli’s narrow instincts that, content with 
excluding certain men whom he had particular reason to dread, 
he has forgotten to direct his influence to the creation of Car- 
dinals on whom he might rely. He has now got together a set 
of men whose harmlessness is ensured as long as they are awed 
by the presence of an ascendant influence, but who, from the 
very fact of their timid weakness, can never be reckoned upon for 
resisting rival influences, if once exposed to their action. On 
the contrary, ignorance, softness—and, with not a few, a stock 
of well-meaning simplicity—make the majority easy tools for 
subtle craft. Besides, absence of merit does not involve absence 
of vanity. As a body, the Cardinals have deeply resented the 
slur put upon their ante by Antonelli in its complete exclusion 
from the Administration. On divers occasions the malcontents 
have vainly sought to gain the Pope’s ear. In the beginning of 
this year about a dozen Cardinals broached a proposal to restore 
the Sacred College to the condition of an active Council of State, 
in accordance with an ancient Bull of Eugenius IV. The loss of 
Romagna was to be acquiesced in, and the Pope’s sovereignty in 
the preserved provinces modified into a mere suzerainty, restricted 
to little more than the enjoyment of tribute—these concessions to 
be accompanied by Antonelli’s dismissal. A principal instigator 
of the demonstration was Cardinal di Pietro, an excessively ambi- 
tious and restless prelate, who has acquired in foreign missions the 
dexterity indispensable for political success at Rome. In Consis- 
tories he has made himself soconspicuous by oppositionto Antonelli, 
and by his advocacy of a thorough change of system, that his pro- 
nounced partisanship puts him, for the Papacy, under the same 
ban as Antonelli. The Sacred College is a timid constituency, 
easily scared, and invariably rejects men noted for political 
animosities. Di Pietro, therefore, knows that the only prize 
within the grasp of his ambition is that Secretaryship of State 
now in the hands of his hated rival. 

Between these two prelates there will consequently ensue, in 
Conclave, an intense struggle as to who can make the Pope; and 
the result of this personal contest will virtually involve the mighty 
question, whether or not the Church can surrender temporal 

ssession without impugning its holiest principles. However 

ittle a naked proposition for the total abolition of Ba al temporali- 
ties would meet with the concurrence of the Sacred College, it is 
evident that the authors of the proposal we have mentioned must 
already be familiarized with the principle ; and its favourable con- 
sideration cannot fail to be promoted by rapidly growing dangers 
to the holiest interests of the Church, which, proceeding solely 
from the existence of those temporalities, must carry conviction to 
candid minds. It would be a calumny to represent the Sacred 
College as a mere assembly of avid jobbers. It is deficient in 
men of commanding parts, but it counts many most conscientious 
Christians, imbued with true devotion to the Church, and sufli- 
ciently intelligent to distinguish between its true and its sham 
interests. Besides, even sordid passions cannot make the Car- 
dinals cling very desperately to the existence of Papal States. 
Three Legations and the Secretaryship of State are the only poli- 
tical posts reserved to their order, whose other numerous prefer- 
ments are institutions not to be affected by a surrender of present 
sovereignty. The Cardinals are, in fact, like our field-marshals, 
quaint incrustations, the last deposit of an anomalous system, 
which, in its activity, is the property of a different class—in Rome 
that class being the Monsignori. By himself, Di Pietro, if he were 
to take a bold stand in avowed advocacy of the total renunciation 
of temporal power, might muster some half-dozen colleagues, and 
amongst them men of great distinction, Jike Amat-Barnabo- 
Roberti. But this would be a blunder not to be expected from 
his dexterity. He must concert action with the more colourless 
section of the College—good, pious men of temporizing disposi- 
tion, nervously alive to danger, and admitting the necessity for 
reform, only personally shrinking from the responsibilities in- 
volved in bringing forward any definite plan. This cast of mind 
makes them open to persuasion ; and amongst them, on the score 
of virtue and gentle liberalism, are to be found several good can- 
didates for the Papacy, as Riario, Bofondi, &c. &e. This section 
is likely to congregate mostly around Cardinal Marini, as leader. 
But, next to becoming Pope, it is the height of ambition in Con- 
clave to figure as a capital shareholder in a Pope. Therefore, 
the requisite majority being of two-thirds, intriguing Cardinals 
devote their energies to becoming the centres of small factions, 
which, under this regulation, are capable of exercising influence. 
Marini will hardly, therefore, be able to conduct the whole 
floating mass of trimmers out of the reach of caballers like, for 
instance, Savelli—a sordid, rancorous, and unscrupulous Corsican, 
solely actuated by selfish passions. Long the pampered satellite 
of Antonelli, he has lately quarrelled with him. ‘The necessity 
for an absolute majority acts in two ways—often bringing 
about compromises which at the outset seemed impossible, but 
likewise facilitating vexatious obstruction, This is the line 
Antonelli:may be expected to take. He will act with the party 
of antiquated and vicious fanatics, headed by Della Genga; and 
Grasselini-Altieri, a shallow, but rather plausible prelate, will 


side with him in the main. As he, however, aspires himself to 
the Secretaryship, he will yo Be spin a little private intrigue 
of his own. That a Pope should proceed from the ranks of 
this party is highly wrer but by united action it 
may impede the choice of any candidate enjoying the hearty 
support of Di Pietro and Marini. Should this obstruction 
be successfully persisted in, it will ultimately be necessary 
to take some more neutral Cardinal—perhaps Corsi, Archbishop 
of Pisa, or Patrizi, now Vicar-General. These are sincere 
Churchmen of unblemished character; but there is reason to 
fear that bigotry may restrain them from adopting a sufficiently 
liberal policy to let Di Pietro become Secretary-of-State. This 
would 98 great gratification to Antonelli, who would here find 
consolation for the disappointment of having failed in securing 
the choice of a pet Pope of his own. 

But even in this event the new Pope will owe his elevation to 
a support from the Liberal section, not to be obtained without 
distinct conditions. However he may claim some territorial pos- 
sessions, or in pompous manifestoes reserve obsolete titles, with 
the present temper of the Sacred College, and the present aspect 
of events, the next Pontiff can scarcely fail to make some decla- 
rations virtually renouncing temporal authority. The necessity 
for this concession is felt more vividly by the Cardinals since the 
power of Naples has crumbled away; and it makes the easier 
progress as it presents itself in the light of the inevitable conse- 

uence of the hated Antonelli’s disastrous administration. At 
this moment, the Sacred College teems with elements for a palace 
revolution against the Secretary-of-State, which, under favour 
of Garibaldi’s advances, may possibly come to a head even 
before a Conclave. The Cardinals are gathering courage, under 
Garibaldi’s protection, to express their opinions. It signifies 
little whether the spoils of office fall to the share of Di Pietro 
or another—the important fact is, that under the pressure of 
events, a spirit of acquicscence is springing up among the 
magnates of the Papacy which is rapidly sapping the foundations 
of that monstrous anachronism, the Pontifical States. 


JUSTICE UNDER THE TUDORS. 


ETTERS have been addressed to the Times, on one side by 
Mr. Froude, on the other by Mr. Charles Knight, the 
author of the Popular History of England, respecting an his- 
torical point of some interest connected with the administration 
of justice in Mr. Froude’s golden age of the Tudors. The 
subject of discussion is the statement current in histories, that 
the appalling number of seventy-two thousand criminals were 
executed in England in the reign of Henry VIII. Mr. Froude 
flatters himself he has triumphantly shown that this rather stag- 
gering piece of criminal statistics is only a portion of that vast 
tissue of calumnious fables which a perverse world has so unac- 
countably chosen to invent against the best of husbands and the 
most just and humane of kings. 

We will recur to Mr. Froude’s History, where the question 
was first raised by him. In a note to Vol. iii. p. 408, after men- 
tioning the statement referred to, and enlarging in a solemn 
manner about the caution which “ historians who are accustomed 
to examine their materials critically” find it necessary to 
exercise in receiving statements as to numbers, he proceeds :— 

I must be permitted to mention the evidence, the single evidence, on which 
it rests. 

The first English witness is Harrison, the author of the Description of 
Britain, prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle. arrison, speaking of the 
manner in which thieves had multiplied in England, from laxity of discipline, 
looks back with a sigh to the golden days of King Hal, and adds, “ Lt 
peareth by Cardan, who writeth it upon report of the Bishop of Lexovia, m 
very seve! ev vy 

We will give the whole passage of Harrison, and our readers 
may judge, by the way, from this among a multitude of instances, 
whether mplicit contidence is to be placed in the investigations 
of Mr. Froude. The passage is in the Second Book of the 
Description, chap. ii., gowards the end. Robbers are there 
divided into three great classes, “ young shifting gentlemen,” 
“ serving-men,” and professional “ roges,” of which Harrison say: 
(chap. x.) there were 10,000, divided into “ disorders and degrees,’ 
with slang names and a “ canting language” of their own. 

Our third annoiers of the commonwealth are roges, which doo verie great 
mischeefe in all places where they become. For wheras the rich onelie suffer 
injurie by the first two, these spare neither rich nor poore: but whether it be 

reat gaine or small, all is fish that commeth to net with them, and yet 
To both they and the rest are trussed up apace. For there is not one year 
commonlie, wherein three hundred or four hundred of them are not devoured 
and eaten up by the gallowes in one place and other. It appeareth by 
Cardane (who writeth it upon the report of the Bishop of Lexovia), in the 
niture of King Edward the Sixt, how Henrie the Eight, executing his 
awes verie severely against such icdle persons—1 mean great theeves, pettic 
theeves, and roges—did hang up threescore and twelve thousand of them in 
his time. He seemed for a while greatly to have terrified the rest: but since 
his death the number of them is so increased, yea, although we have had no 
warres, which are a occasion of their breed (for it is the custome of the 
more idle sort, having once served or but seene the other side of the sea under 
colour of service, to e hand with labour for ever, thinking it a disgrace to 
return unto his former trade), that, except some better order be taken, or the 
lawes alreadie made be better executed, such as dwell in uplandish towns and 
little villages shall live but in small safetie and rest. 

In the first place, we see what is meant by “looking back with 

a sigh to the golden days of King Hal.” It is looking back with 
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a-sigh to days of wholesale-hanging. In the second place, we 
see, what Mr. Froude has not found it convenient to impart to 
us, that Harrison goes far to confirm the Bishop of Lexovia’s 
statement. of his own knowledge, since he tells us that, in his 
time, when the measure of severity fell far below that of 
Henry VIII., there were hanged of the class of professional 
“roges” alone, exclusive of the two other great robber classes of 
broken gentlemen and serving-men before mentioned, between 
300 and 400 in every year. Adding the broken gentlemen and 
the serving-men tothe rogues, and adding, also, a few murderers, 
who are classed separately, we shall arrive at a figure for the 
days of “lax discipline” which renders 2000 a year, or about 
42,000 in all, for the “ golden days” of Henry VIII. not in- 
credible. 

In Strype’s Annals, vol. iv., Appendix, No. 213, is a letter 
from Mr. Er earn eminent justice of the peace” in the 
county of Somerset, temp. Eliz.—to the Lord Treasurer, on 
the amount of crime in that county, which, as well as the 
second book of Harrison, we strongly recommend those who 
wish to return to the “ golden days” of the Tudors to read. 
Mr. Hext feels it his duty to represent that, in one year, owing 
to the laxity of the inferior ministers of justice in rigs con- 
victions, 183 (he should have said 184) criminals had been 
enlarged (35 of these, however, being branded, and 37 whipped), 
while only forty were executed. He gives an astounding picture 
of the extent of crime about him, and “ fears” that “the state of 
the whole realm is in as ill case or worse” than that of his own 
county, where they happened to have been “ wonderfully aided” 
by two very good judges of assize. He appends a sort of summary 
of the Calendar to his letter in proof of his statements. Now, if 
we multiply forty, the number of executions in Somersetshire, 
by the number of counties in England and Wales, we shall get 
about 2000 executions in the year, and this, be it still observed, 
in times which, to contemporaries, seemed deplorably lenient com- 
pared with those of Henry VIII. ; 

Mr. Froude says, in his letter to the Times, that he has seen, 
in the Record Olfice, Reports sent up from Judges of Assizes to 
the Government, and that the number of executions reported 
never, as he thinks, exceeds ten. Ten at one place and at the 
same assizes is pretty well, and would go far to save the Bishop 
of Lexovia’s statement from the imputation of being “as wild as 
the Church legend of 14,000 innocents massacred at Bethleliem.” 
But Mr. Froude admits these Reports to be incomplete ; and 
they certainly are so, since it appears by a passage of Sir Thomas 
More, quoted by Mr. Froude, in the page of his history to which 
we have above referred, that ‘‘ twenty thieves might be seen 
hanging on a single gibbet!” The plain truth is, that the Govern- 
ment, in the “ golden” Tudor days, thought about as much of 
“trussing-up” peasants as a Sree Government did of 
crucifying slaves. Respect for the sacredness of human life is 
the base offspring of our own degenerate and utilitarian age. 


In his History, Mr. Froude complacently informs us, that he 
is “ unable to discover the Bishop of Lexovia;” and, in his letter 
to the Times, he calls Cardan’s informant ‘a nameless 
foreign ecclesiastic.” The Bishop of Lisieux (of which we beg 
leave to inform Mr. Froude Lexovia is the Latin name) was no 
more “nameless” than the Bishop of London; nor was a 
Norman Bishop in those days “ foreign” to England in such a 
sense as he would be now. 

Cardan is merely the transmitter of the Bishop of Lexovia’s 
statement.. But Mr. Froude thinks he can make his testimony 
worthless even as a transmitter, and throw a colour of absurdity 
over everything connected with him by showing that he was an 
astrologer, and parading the absurdities of that pretended science. 
Cardan was an astrologer, as, in a later and far more enlighiened 
age, were Kepler and Tycho Brahe. His evidence, if anything 
depended on it, as to Henry’s cruelty would no more be tainted 
by his belief in the influence of the stars on the King’s character 
than by his ignorance of the circulation of the King’s blood. 
His mode cf accounting for the fact may be as chimerical as you 
please, but his perception of the fact itself may nevertheless be 
perfectly clear, like his perception of the fact that Henry cut off 
the heads of his wives and quarrelled with the Pope, which he 
also accounts for on astrological principles. If nobody who be- 
lieved in astrology is worthy of credit, the belief in astrology 
at the time of Henry VIII. having been universal, nobody wno 
lived in that age is worthy of credit. The whole history of the 
period rests upon evidence which is invalid, and, like the audience 
of the conjuror who jumped down his own throat, we are all left 
in total darkness. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


NOTHER Parliamentary Committee and another Report 
A on the British Museum! As the last was dated in 1850, 
we may now calculate the recurring period of this weighty docu- 
ment, which, like the Census, seems to be decennial. The Report 
of 1850 was on the general constitution of the Museum, and to 
its recommendations must be attributed much of the improvement 
which unquestionably has taken place in the administration of 
that institution. The present Repcrt—that of the Committee so 
ably presided over by Mr. Gregory—is confined to a narrower 
range of investigation. The Committee of the present. year was 
appointed to. “inquire how far, and in what way, it may be 
desirable to find increased space for the extension and arrange- 


ment of the various collections of the British Museum, and the 
best means of rendering them available for the promotion. of 
science and art.”’ Substantially, the issue to be tried was, whether 
a resolution of the Trustees—or, to speak more correctly, a reso- 
lution dictated to them by Lord Palmerston, and carried only by 
the members of Government in their capacity of official trustees 
—recommending, or rather suggesting, the dispersion of the 
Museum, and, more particularly, the removal of the collection of 
Natural History to the Brompton Boilers, should be submitted 
for adoption by Parliament. The Committee, having discovered 
that the Government had been misled as to the price of the site 
at South Kensington, have “ae in direct opposition to the 
Government proposition, and their opinion is against the 
removal of any portion of the present collection in Great 
Russell-street, except the ethnographical department and the 
traits and drawings. The grounds on which the retention of 
the whole collection in one spot was advocated are, in fact, 
abandoned by the admission that the Sandwich Islanders’ 
dresses and the New Zealand war-clubs are to go. The con- 
tinuity of a fence is destroyed by a gap a foot wide; and the hi 
and imposing principle that Great Russell-street should be 
epitome of all the works of God, and of all the results of the learn- 
ing, art, and science of man, is as thoroughly infringed by taking 
a single article from Bloomsbury as it would ict removi 
the Antiquities or the Natural History bodily. In point 
fact, so large a principle never can be maintained in practice ; 
and what the Committee has done is to knock on the head a 
job for aggrandizing what is itself but little more than a job— 
the South Kensington Museum, commonly called the Brompton 
Boilers. How the two parallel Reports—that on which we 
recently commented, recommending the South Kensington 
Museum to public confidence and pe e subsidy, and the one 
before us, guaranteeing the integrity of the great Bloomsbury 
institution—can be worked together, we cannot pretend to say. 
Like all other parallel lines, they will never coincide ; and how 
they are likely to be reconciled may be judged by the fact, that 
Mr. Robert Lowe was chairman of the South Kensington 
Committee, and substantially dictated its Report, and that he 
was also on the British Museum Committee, and generally 
voted in the minority in the divisions which took place in the 
preparation of its Report. 

Sofaras regards the immediate decision of the Committee against 
removing the Natural History collection—especially against re- 
moving it to Brompton—we entirely concur in it. As matters 
stand, it will not be much dearer, and it will be ten times more 
convenient, that the British Museum should absorb at least the 
space immediately contiguous to it, than that it should be scattered. 
The arguments urged against removing the Natural His 
department—viz., that the British Museum is central, that it is 
connected with a scientific library, and that the expense and risk 
of the transfer, together with the necessity of providing a 
library, would more than counterbalance the supposed advan- 
tages of the change—prevailed, and, as we think, very > 
At any rate, let the British Museum fill up the space immediately 
surrounding it, as indicated by the flanking streets—let the great 
quadrilateral of art and science be first consolidated by building 
over the rectangle formed by Montague-street, Montague-place, 
Great Russell-street, and Charlotte-street—and this will at least 
last our time. No doubt, every fifty years the question will 
recur; and in half a century—if England, or, as the Committee 
prefer to call it, “‘the national life,” lasts so long—it will be 
time enough to consider whether the natural boundaries must not 
be expanded, and, at all events, whether the whole space from 
Russell-square and Bedford-square inclusive to Holborn, should 
not (as it must be, according to the present rate of growth and 
increase of the collections) be annexed in permanence. We say the 
day of scattering is only postponed. Sooner or later, the Museum 
must fall in pieces from its own weight ; and already the precedent 
of dissolution is set, as is generally the case when a vote is taken 
against dissolution. If the ethnographical collections are to go, as 
is rumoured, to the Victoria-park, the Botany will some day go to 
Kew. The Antiquities and Art will follow. Natural science will 
probably be the last to be ousted; but in the end a future Panizzi 
will be master of the field. The wily Italian who is at the head 
of the Museum knows this. As soon as he completed the 
new Reading-room, he knew that, come what might, that 
would never be removed; and with a library growing at the 
rate of nearer 30,000 than 20,000 volumes a-year, he is probably 
correct in his anticipation, “that if the whole site surrounding 
the Museum were to be purchased and applied to the present 
pressing wants for the exhibition of the collections, a time would 
necessarily arrive when no convenient space could be found 
available for the collection of printed books and MSS.” This 
must be the result, as Mr. Panizzi, with engaging simplicity 
(Questicn 110), remarks, “if printing continues.” We repeat, 
then, on this probable hypothesis—if England lasts, and if 
printing lasts—in the long run the Library must be master of 
the site and situation ; or, “ providing for the life of the nation,” 
we must look forward to annexing the whole quarter of Blooms- 
bury in the year 1960. 

The most curious feature in the evidence of the officials of the 
Museum is the characteristic wish displayed by the head of 
each department to aggrandize himself and his own collection at 
the expense of liis neighbours and of all other departments. With 

the utmost courtesy, the Library thinks Natural History a 
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mere intruder; and, by way of reprisal, Natural History is 
perfectly ready to improve Art or Antiquities from off the face 
of Bloomsbury. The whole space which we have indicated 
as the present natural boundaries within the proposed quadri- 
lateral, which will open the Museum premises to Bedford-square 
and Russell-square respectively, is only five acres and a half. 
The cost of acquiring this site is set down at 240,000/., and the 
cost of covering it with galleries and buildings is estimated at 
567,000. more. The fittings and furniture may be set down, we 
onceive, at 100,000/., so that it will require a trifle short of a mil- 
lion of money, in new buildings alone, to keep the Museum going, 
at its present rate of increase, on its actual site for half a century. 
How are these new buildings to be appropriated? Every 
keeper of every department makes large demands for addi- 
tional space. The antiquities all want arranging in chrono- 
logical order. Mineralogy demands its tens of thousands of 
square feet. Geology is cabined, cribbed, confined. As to the 
keeper of the Antiquarian department, he seems to be perfectly 
certain that, if he had but additional space to exhibit the treasures 
of ancient art, new Ninevehs and undiscovered Budrums and 
yes would rise from the dust of ages, each pressing to dis- 
charge its treasures in Great Russell-street. As it is, everything 
is in confusion and disorder. Egypt shoulders out Lycia, and 
Halicarnassus intrudes where Athens and AZgina should enjoy 
A and isolation. But, of all the demands for space, the 
atural Historians are the most importunate ; and, as befits his 
dignity and reputation, Professor Owen takes the lead. His 
evidence deserves the most careful study; and if proof were 
wanting of the sedulous attention which the first of living natu- 
ralists gives to the national collection of which he is so efficient 
an officer, it would be found in this evidence. But he must allow 
us to remark that, while we quite sympathize with his zeal for the 
efficiency and completeness of his own department, his demands 
m space and his disregard of ways and means are really alarming. 
e states that, for the a of exhibition, not only every 
species but every variety of God's creatures should be assembled 
in the Museum. Nor does he stand alone. Other authorities 
complain of the inferiority of the national collection in the orni- 
thological department. They contend that not only should we 
have the 8300 species of known birds—without looking forward to 
the almost certain additions to this formidable list which may be 
expected from the Eastern Archipelago—but that we should 
have egg and cock and hen of every species, if not of ev 
variety, and all of them in their successive stages of growt. 
and plumage. Varieties, Professor Owen tells us, since the 
ublication of Mr. Darwin's book, are as important as species. 
He is daily disturbed by inquiries for those fifty varieties of 
the domestic pigeon of which so much is made in that re- 
volutionary author’s work—an author, by the way, who is 
pe contemptuously spoken of by Dr. Gray, in connexion 
with “the fabulous romance of Biogenesis, and such authors as 
Buffon, Lamarck, and Darwin.” Professor Owen is sorrowfull 
obliged to confess that the Museum has not the pouter, thou 
it has the tumbler. He further complains that—though Dr. 
Gray here flatly contradicts his brother keeper—we have not a 
complete collection of British sharks. There are only twenty-three 
known specimens, and twenty-three are exhibited, says Dr. Gray. 
But the lack of sharks is not the only grievance of the great natu- 
ralist. When pressed by the Committee as to the actual space which 
Natural History ought to have, Professor Owen makes a clean 
breast of it. ‘‘ With regard to the mammalia, we do not exhibit a 
single whale.” “The whale,” he goes on to remark, “ is an animal 
upon which English capital, to the extent of millions, lias been 
inv . it therefore seems to me to be one of the functions 
of the British Museum to preserve one good specimen, at least, 
of that animal,” which is only ninety feet long. . . . “ With regard 
to land quadrupeds, the largest are the elephants; there are the 
African, the Indian, the Sumatran . . . there ought to be a mam- 
malian gallery, in which these species should be exhibited by a 
male of the full size, and also a female, and also the young.” 
“We ought to have the large Sumatran rhinoceros, male and 
female. . . . We have not the largest bear—the grisly bear. 
. - . We have no specimen of the elephantine seal”—a pretty little 
creature, some fifteen or twenty feet long. Then, as to fishes, 
the Professor is in despair because “ sharks of thirty-five feet 
have been found on our coasts . . . we ought to have this shark, 
and in its full dimensions . . . we onght to exhibit the Selache 
maxima ... I maintain we ought to exhibit the salmon in all 
its stages—the parr, the grilse, and every stage ;” and, we beg to 
add, what is true of salmon is true of all fishes. Professor Owen 
further deplores the impossibility of giving specimens, actual or 
restored, of the greater fossils ; and, remembering those pleasant 
creatures at Sydenham, we now begin to understand his demands 
space. In a fine spirit of indignant patriotism, he ex- 
ims—‘* As we exhibit the American Mastodon, so we should 
also show our British Mammoths ; then there is the great cave 
bear; the Megalonyx, the Machairodus; old extinct forms of 
oxen double the size of our largest bovine animals—such e. g., 
as the Bos primigenius, of which we might get the entire 
skeleton, to suy nothing of the gigantic Sivatherium ; then there 
is the Dinornis giganteus.” But the crowning sorrow is, that 
we have not got that curious extinct whale called Zeuglodon, 
“which was bought for the Berlin Museum, and is seventy 
feet long.” After this, it will not surprise anybody that Pro. 
fessor Owen wants buildinys for himself and his single depart- 
ment alone—and wants them at once—‘ which will cover five 


acres, if containing galleries on two floors; if upon one floor, 
ten acres.” ‘hie is what we must have for Natural History 
alone, and this he calculates will only last some thirty years. 
Nor will it surprise anybody that, with great politeness, and a 
very delicate sense of their own faint-heartedness, ‘‘ Your Com- 
mittee recommend the adoption of the more limited kind of 
exhibition advocated by the other witnesses, in preference to 
the more extended method recommended by Professor Owen.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Gray, keeper of the zoological col- 
lection, seems to think that already we exhibit too much; 
and a very pretty dispute has arisen, whether the object of a 
museum is not better fulfilled by exhibiting types rather than 
individuals—though it is by no means agreed what a zoological 
type is. At any rate, we must say that the Scriptural 
paradox is likely to be fulfilled. ‘The world itself will not con- 
tain the British Museum if every department is to be constructed 
and maintained on this gigantic scale, or if we are to be told 
that our Museum does not fulfil its object because it does not 
illustrate Mr. Darwin’s theory of the prospective necessity of 
exhibiting varieties as well as species—incipient species as well 
as established species—in every stage, from the egg, or fotus, 
to the skeleton. The fact is, that we have not yet ayreed upon 
what is the object, or idea, of a Museum; and till we have 
settled this rather important preliminary, the whole subject will 
be treated in a feeble, disjointed, hesitating, and inconsistent 
way. The British Museun, like the British Constitution, is an 
accidental growth—a casual accretion—and it is now too late 
and quite idle to settle its object and final cause, and to say that 
it was constructed and ney for a special purpose, which 
purpose it is bound for all time to fulfil. It is an accident—a 
very splendid accident—but it can only be managed from hand 
to mouth, and as difficulties and emergencies arise. 


KING MACMAHON AND EXCALIBUR. 


HIS is a proud day for ould Ireland. There is no dissem- 
bling or blinking of the glorious fact. It is a proud day for 
“‘ Misther” O’Brien and the Celts. By the blessing of God, the 
sword of the valiant General MacMahon his at lust been finished, 
and, what is more, presented to its gallant master. For some 
little time it lay at No. 23, Wellington Quay, Dublin, bound in 
green velvet, ina bookseller’s window. It was to be seen accord- 
ingly for nothing, which was an unspeakable comfort, from a 
financial point of view, to every true son of Erin, and patriots 
were allowed to stand outside upon the pavement, as long as 
the police would let them, without any extra charge. Everybody 
of course went to have a look. The Lord-Lieutenant, 1 was 
generally reported, had been twice (in disguise), and had come 
away trembling, if we may use the expression, at every pore. 
Great joy and paramount satisfaction on the other hand reigned 
among + few lovers of their counti Doctor MacHale, it was 
whispered, shut himself up in St. Jarlath’s, and was engaged 
night and day, with three or four of the most poetical of his chap- 
lains, in composing a national anthem for the occasion. ‘The 
editor of the Jrishman became unable to appear in public owing 
to sheer emotion, and burst out crying whenever he was spoken to 
about the necessary leading articles for his paper The car- 
drivers of the Liffey were completely unmanned, and refused ina 
body, so it was said, to take a fare from any except Protestants 
and gaugers. On the other hand, the Saxons were downcast and 
dispirited. Nobody at the Castle (except of course the Chap- 
lains), had been able to eat a morsel for days, or to get a 
wink of sleep for the thoughts of the redoubtable weapon. The 
oung English officers of the garrison were selling out of the army 
in large numbers, and going into holy orders to be safe out of 
harm's way. 

Meanwhile Excalibur—clothed in green velvet, mystic, won- 
derful—from its proud literary position in the bookseller’s 
window, awaited presentation to its future master. It was taken 
over at last by Mr. Daniel O'Donoghue, M.P., to the camp at 
Chalons--who, as he is an Irish member of Parliament, was 
glad no doubt to get an opportunity of delivering an oration to 
anybody. Upon one side of the blade was carved in Celtic, and 
upon the other in French, this plain device—* Ireland oppressed, 
to Patrick Maurice de MacMahon, &c., descendant of her ancient 
Kings.” We confess that we rather like this inscription. Widow 
Malone, sitting with a harp under a bog-oak, would not have 
been a bad idea, had it not been too obvious a reproduction of 
the famous Judea Capta. Then again, Non Angi, sed Angeli 
might perhaps have served to express at once the un-English 
sentiment and the angelic nature of the donors. But, considering 
everything, no doubt the motto chosen was the best. It is laconic 
—it is affecting—it is suggestive. On the whole, it reminds us 
of the empty sack which tne Samians despatched by a herald to 
Sparta, as a tacit hint that they wanted a full one in return, 
more than of anything else in history. Ireland oppressed sends 
to her intended Liberator a sword. She leaves all further 
inference to be drawn by him to whom she sends it. 

The character of the Celt, as contrasted with that of his Saxon 
oppressor, has been beautifully illustrated by this whole trans- 
action of the sword. The Irish patriot may indeed be called 
—what the Edinburgh gentleman wished his future wife to 
be—a “confiding beastie.” ‘That is what makes the conduct 


of English taso revolting. There is nothing skulking or 
mean about the Celt. He is not always afraid, like some people, 
of being taken into custody for high treason. He does not 
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attempt to hoodwink or to deceive the Lord-Lieutenant. He 
tells him and his minions, openly and fairly, that he is not going 
to be an hereditary bondsman. He subscribes in broad daylight 
to a sword for the General who is to deliver his country from 
thraldom. He selects a member of Parliament and justice of 
the peace to be the bearer of the rebellious way e gets a 
passport, in the face of all England, from the English Foreign 
Office. If necessary, he would send a declaration of war to the 
English Executive, unsealed, by the medium of the penny post. 
There is something very noble about this indifference to conse- 
quences. A man who can look a policeman boldly in the face, 
must be a good man. That English tyranny should dare to 
treat such a person with simulated contempt shows the real 
nature of the indignities which Ireland has to endure. We say 
that it is very mean of the Dublin police to pretend not to notice 
a man like this, or to care what he is about. It is very 
hard upon him, it is indeed—and it renders the task of 
conspirators a thankless and a heartless one. A rebel, if he acts 
openly and honestly, and is rebellious and disorderly up to his 
lights, and as far as his poor abilities will allow, has a right to 
be taken some notice of by his tyrants. They have no business 
to ignore his existence. and thus to turn him into a kind of dis- 
contented political wallflower. He claims their most serious 
attention, and it is really very trying to a fine fellow who wishes 
to do his duty, fearing (as the Scotch minister remarked) neither 
God nor man, if he does not succeed in attracting it. This 
business of Excalibur is a very bad case of cppression. To feign 
indifference to the proceedings of a persecuted population is the 
last touch of despotic malignity. Nothing is so bitter as the 
sense of not having been observed. The Irishman whose leg 
was broken at Killarney, well remarked—* Sorra a bit did it 
matter his leg having been broken, but it was a sad throuble to 
him that the accident hadn’t been seen by the gintry.” 

Now that the subscription for Excalibur is closed, and the pre- 
sentation over, what little excitement can be got up among the 
finest “‘ pisantry” in the world to keep things quiet and comfortable 
until the arrival of General MacMahon ? e fear there is none 
available. Weshould have been quite in favour of a little collec- 
tion for the Pope, if it had not been for his very ungentlemanly 
conduct towards the crusaders. Nothing could be more ill-timed, 
or, indeed, more ill-bred, than his fastidiousness on the subject 
of their personal appearance. Of course, he has for the present 
completely put himself beyond the pale of pecuniary relief. It 
is true, on the other hand, that the hercie exploits of General 
Garibaldi are presumptive evidence that, like Generals Mac- 
Mahon and Neill, he is a lineal descendant of one of the many 
branches of the Brian Borus. But then he is a heretic, and is 
going to fight against his Holiness. It would clearly be out of 
the question to present him with anything except a tract. 
Marshal O'Donnell, the Prime Minister of Spain, is certainly 
Irish by name and by extraction; and, if the worst came to the 
worst, he might be given something. But not much is to be 
got out of him for purposes of agitation, and it would be rather 
difficult to make rural patriots understand who he was. »The 
author of La Question Zrlandaise is, we believe, a man of peace. 
It seems satirical to propose to give him a sword, but he might 
have an inkstand. And any money that was over might be de- 
voted to presenting Mr. Smith O’Brien with the rifle for which 
he is so clamorous, and despatching him, at his country’s expense, 
to Hythe, to undergo the regular course of musketry instruc- 
tion. 

The ceremony of presentation of the great sword itself was an 
interesting sight. As it no doubt took place in the Celtic tongue, 
it must have been a curiosity quite as great in its own way as 
the miracle plays at Salzburg. What were the feelings of 
Treland’s future monarch when he heard himself addressed for 
the first time in the dialect of his future subjects? Probably 
those of undisguised alarm, and, if it be true that in Celtic there 
are nothing but nominative cases, we may conjecture, of consider- 
able bewilderment. With the assistance, however, of Mr. Daniel 
O'Donoghue, we trust that all was at last explained to him. 
After examining the portrait of the General, which the Jrishman 
had distributed among its subscribers, we confess that we enter- 
tained serious doubts as to the safety of Mr. O’Donoghue on his 
foreign mission. We were decidedly of opinion that he ought to 
have stipulated for a safe-conduct. Still, we were unwilling to lay 
too much stress on the ferocious appearance of a mere print ; and 
thought it quite possible that, by sitting near the door of the 
tent, and never taking their eyes off the sentry, the deputation 
might get through their personal interview in triumph. It is a 
comfort to know that all has passed over quietly, and that the 
deputation have got back again in spite of the ominous aspect of 
the picture. Mr. Daniel O’Donoghue, perhaps, may have found 
it a little difficult to render intelligible to the sovereign of his 
choice the indifference of Great Britain to the whole subject. 
Marshal MacMahon was very possibly at a loss to comprehend 
how an Irish magistrate—a member of Parliament—could be 
allowed to head a deputation whose object, if not treasonable, 
was at all events disloyal. A sous-prefect who came over to 
present to Lord Clyde the sympathies of oppressed France would 
most likely have to remain here some little time. Mr. 
O'Donoghue had occasion to explain, therefore, to the Monarch 
the difference between the despotic and insulting non-interference 
of the English Executive and the paternal solicitude of the 
French Government in all that concerns the loyalty of its sub- 
jects. He no doubt dwelt upon the extraordinary fatuity which 


leads the Queen's Ministers to be perfectly indifferent about 
the comings and goings of Mr. Daniel O'Donoghue. It is a sad 
instance of the truth of the observation, Quem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat, that England was so little disquieted by the 
movements of this great personage. Strangely enough, nobody 
seemed to care what Mr. Daniel O’Donoghue did with this or 
any other sword, provided he held it with the point upwards, 
and didn’t hurt anybody in carrying it about. Whether he 
should continue to hold the Queen’s Commission of the Peace 
is a question, indeed, for the Lord-Lieutenant. But it is not a 
very important one, and is far from being a matter of national 
interest. As for the brand Excalibur, by all means let the 
General have it, if it has been paid for. 


THE HELMSHORE ACCIDENT. 


Ww: believe that we shall neither interfere with the province 
of the coroner’s jury engaged in the inquiry into the 
cause or causes of the Helmshore railway accident, nor be 
charged with forming a preci itate judgment, if we at once 
discuss the matter. In point of fact, the inquiry happens to be 

uite superfluous, except for its legal formality, not only because 
the very same results, under precisely the sume circumstances, 
occurred a year or two ago on the Worcester line, but because 
all the prt a worth anything has been given, and lies in a 
nutshell. As we know why and how the one catastrophe 
occurred, so we are not left to conjecture about the other; for 
the station-master at Salford, in five minutes, told all that 
we want to learn. Excursion trains of between two and three 
thousand passengers, it is superfluous to observe, but may as 
well be premised, want more care, more mechanical appliances 
—that:is, more moral and physical attention, and better 
and more efficient machinery—than ordinary trains. This simple 
consideration, and it covers and includes the whole inquiry, 
stands plain and clear above all the little minute and unimportant 
matters which it is the interest of all parties implicated to 
make the most of, more especially of that stereotyped indivi- 
dual who always appears at these investigations, the solicitor 
to the company, and “who, at the outset of the inquiry, is 
most ready and anxious to offer every assistance on the part of 
the Directors to further the interests of justice”—just as though 
the coroner’s warrant could not bring the wool staff of the 
company before the jury. No doubt there will be in this case, 
as there always is, a scientific investigation into the character of 
the iron of the coupling chain or shackle which broke. We shall 
hear much of its fibre and tenacity; just as if any iron ever 
forged from the days of Tubal Cain would not break if too 
great a strain, or a jerk too sudden and violent, were applied 
to it. We hear, too, a good deal, much more than enough, 
about the share some wretched guard had of a gill of rum 
purchased for the consumption of a carriage full of Lanca- 
shire roughs. ‘This remarkable incident, and that other most 
noticeable circumstance of how some porters, in the choice 
Mancunian dialect, asked an alms and received the munificent 
sum of three halfpence, are only produced before the coroner to 
throw dust in the eyes of the jury, and to hide the real issue to be 
considered. We state at once, that neither the touting for cop- 
pers nor the infinitesimally small share of rum had ve bag 
do with the death of the ten poor creatures at Helmshore. The 
iron, it is true, broke; the guard was smoking, and perhaps 
beery; but had there been sufficient break-power, and sufficient 
and efficient men to work the breaks, the collision would not 
have taken place. 

The only matter worth a moment’s investigation is that broad 
and notorious fact, open to the knowledge of every human 
being who knows anything about railways, that excursion trains, 
requiring as they do more care than any ordinary train, receive 
less. What is alreagly in evidence with respect to this frightful 
calamity? Mr. Cooper, station-master at Salford, proves the fol- 
lowing facts :—At nearly midnight on Monday week three trains 
—or rather one train divided into three portions—leave Colne 
with a jolly company, swept from all Lancashire, who, on almost 
the first fine day in our autumn-summer, had been out for 
a junketting at some Bellevue Gardens, at Manchester. 
The train was a “ cheap trip-train;” the day was St. Monday, 
whose cultus, if it is confined to tea and coffee at Manchester, 
differs from the rites offered to this divinity in Middlesex. The 
day had been hot; and of course the passengers were not so much 
thirsty as in that condition in which drink suggests drink. No 
doubt the guard smoked his pipe, and partook of the “ refresh- 
ments” of the excursionists. Is it of the nature of excursionists 
to be other than free of their liquor to guards, or of the nature 
of guards to be other than alive to these demonstrations of good- 
fellowship? If any of our readers ever used an excursion train, 
he would know that the stiffness and etiquette of an ordinary 
passenger.train has no place in these free-and-easy, rollickin 
expeditions. Guardian and guarded are all on hail-fellow-well- 
met terms. The passengers sit on the tops of the carriages ; 
song and noise are the order of the night. The train bein 
crowded, it is a matter of course that the guard’s carriage ak 
the break-carriage—if there is one, which on this occasion there 
was not—are occupied by passengers. Well, at 10.50, train A 
starts from Salford with fourteen carriages, one engine, and 
two guards; at 11.10, train B starts with thirty-one carriages, 
two engines, and two guards — (an ordi train is inter- 
calated at 11.21)— and at w.31, train C brings up the 
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rear of the excursionists in twenty-four carriages, with two 
engines, and two guards. The very first circumstance which forces 
itself upon one’s notice is, that three midnight trains carrying 2500 
—— made a very trying and onerous addition to the day’s work 
of the station-masters and porters at the several stations. Ifa com- 
pany starts an excursion train, that company is bound to add an 
excursion staff of officers for the occasion. This does not appear 
to have been done in this case; indeed, everybody knows that it 
never is done. The train reaches Helmshore with a company 
at least jolly, and with officers who could not have been other 
than jaded. And, not only jaded, but insufficient in numbers; 
for what is the case pace to the rule of three? If fourteen 


‘carriages, one engine, and five hundred people are only properly 


served with two guards, how many guards are required for thirty- 
one carriages and one thousand people? Answer: four guards 
and a fraction. But the fact is, that the thirty-one carriages 
had only two guards—thirty-one carriages, be it observed, 
being the very maximum number ever started in a single 
train, according to the evidence of Mr. Shaw, passenger-super- 
intendent of the line. In reality, when the very moment of 
danger occurred at Helmshore, and when the coupling broke, 
the two guards were found to be reduced to one—the other being 
engaged doing porter’s work to a noisy and troublesome lot 
of excursionists on the platform and at dark midnight. The con- 
sequence was that, when one-half’ the train ran backwards down 
the incline, upon which the pursuing contingent of excursionists 
in the second train was rapidly advancing, only one break was 
available. But there were three breaks to the train, and, had 
they all been in use, and had they all been manned, no doubt 
the catastrophe would have been avoided. 


Now, let us look at the circumstances narrowly. Were 
the guards specially appointed for an extraordinary work? Not 
at all. ‘They were regular guards of passenger trains or of 
luggage trains, and were competent persons.” This is the Com- 
pany’s defence ; and, no doubt, they consider it to be trium- 
phant. The fact, however, tells just the other way. If they 
were regular guards of regular trains they had all this extra 
work of the excursion trains put upon them; as had the 
station-masters and station-porters also. But were there really 
three breaks ? Our notion, and the notion entertained by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company of a break differs. ‘There 
were three breaks . . . . they were not break-vans, but pas- 
senger carriages, with breaks worked from the outside; there 
was one of the breaks not under care of a guard 
break-vans are not used for excursion trains, because the pas- 
sengers do not carry luggage; but carriages with breaks are 
as efficient as vans with breaks . . . . it is an advantage when 
there are two guards only to have extra breaks, because a guard 
can work several breaks on an incline.” All which, translated 
into non-official English, means this—That in an excursion train, 
travelling at midnight, crowded with half tipsy people, after a 
long summer day’s holiday, it is better and safer to have two 
guards, who have this arduous work in addition to their ordinary 
duties, seated among the jocund passengers, without lights in the 
carriages, instead of in special break-vans, and with “several 
breaks for one guard to work:” the breaks not being the best 
and most improved breaks in use. 


Now, all this is according to the Company’s ordinary practice. 
This is the rule of the Company—this is the evidence of Mr. 
Cooper, station-master at Salford, who started the trains. With 
this evidence the inquiry may fairly terminate. We want 
to know no more, and this much is quite enough to account 
for any accident to any excursion train. It is of very little moment 
now to waste time or words about the character of the iron, the 
power of the breaks, or the exact number of glasses of beer or 
stronger liquors which the guard or guards imbibed in their hot 
excursion-trip. The blame is with the Company. The break- 

wer was inadequate. ‘The line is, as we believe every line in 
Bngland to be, undermanned, a fault, or crime, less excusable on 
this line than on almost any other, for we observe that the shares 
of the Yorkshire and Lancashire are at a considerable pre- 
mium, and therefore we conclude that the concern is a pre- 
fitable one. The Company’s officer observes, “‘ we do not find 
lights for excursion-trains.” No; nor do they find addi- 
tional guards, or a sufficient number of carriages; for, so 
unequal to the exceptional demand on their locomotive strength 
was the Company’s stock, that they borrowed carriages 
on this very occasion from a neighbouring Company. Nor do 
they provide breaks adequate either in number or power to a 
sudden emergency—or extra porters at the intermediate stations 
to attend to those unruly crowds, jostling in and out of the car- 
riages, which an excursion is sure to assemble—or break-vans, 
which common-sense teaches must be more efficient than car- 
riages with breaks, inasmuch as they keep the guards separate 
from the passengers. With these facts in evidence, coupled 
with the necessity, incident to a monster excursion-party, of 
despatching trains at the hazardously close interval of twenty 
minutes, and these trains exceptionally difficult and awk- 
ward to deal with, both as regards their mechanical and moral 
conditions, we want no more evidence and no further in- 
vestigation. It is quite likely to be found that the Lanea- 
shire and Yorkshire Company is not more negligent than its 
compeers. But the recurrence of these accidents, and under 
identical circumstances, leads to the conviction, not only that 
excursion trains are exceptionally dangerous in themselves, but 


that they are exceptionally badly managed, and therefore perhaps 
may require exceptional legislation. The only consolation— 
though no consolation to the widows and orphans—is that this 
starving policy is the most expensive in the long run; and the 
Company will find good breaks and more servants to be cheaper 
than compensation money. 


REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS ON ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


J iy: most remarkable proof of Sir James Stephen’s literary 
ability is to be found in the title-page, which shows that 
his Essays have reached a fourth edition. His style, though it 
indicates a full and thoughtful mind and a manly character, is 
too ponderous, and sometimes too ambitious, to satisfy a sensitive 
taste. The Epilogue, in which he propounds his own theological 
opinions, shows his deficiency in metaphysical accuracy of 
perception, for he deduces all religious knowledge from eleven or 
twelve independent sources of divine revelation. “Social 
instincts,” “ judicial instincts,” “human authority,” and the 
Bible, account for religious faith, as a phrenologist’s map of the 
skull explains the character which it rudely analyses. ‘Thus, 

laced at the point of convergence of so many distinct beams of 
Fight, all originally issuing from the same heavenly source, yet 
all distorted, and discoloured, or obstructed in their progress by 
the mediums through which they pass, man, even when gifted 
with the clearest and strongest vision, cannot but be toa great 
extent perplexed and confused.” There is much wisdom in the 
scholastic maxim, Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter neces- 
sitatem. The judicial instincts and the rest are by no means 
beams of light, although it is true that, by their supposed con- 
vergence, the mind of man may easily be to a great extent per- 
plexed and confused. Sir James Stephen’s historical and critical 
remarks elucidate his own theological position far more clearly 
than his elaborate exposition of a faith which, although it existed 
in an active and healthy understanding, was probably based 
on other than logical grounds. The popularity of his writings is 
in some degree to be explained by his thoroughly English combina- 
tion of honesty and common sense with undoubting religious con- 
victions. The sceptical elementseems to have formed noinconsider- 
able ingredient in his intellectual constitution, but he had believed 
before he had thought, and faith, even whereitwas disfigured by su- 
perstition, was always sacred from his attacks. For this reason his 
Catholic biographies are unduly tolerant of lies, and he undertates 
the disadvantage which his modern Evangelical heroes must 
have incurred through their deficiency in learning, in mental 
vigour, in largeness of thought, and in practical wisdom. When 
Mabilion vindicated the authenticity of the ‘“ Holy Tear of 
Bethany,” as preserved by the Benedictines of Vendéme, he 
might, in a certain sense, be the dupe of his own arguments ; but 
a falsehood ingrained in the mind is more corrupting than if it 
were consciously uttered by thelips. A deceitful babblermay correct 
the vice of verbal mendacity, but the wilful believer in monastic 
mythology has succeeded in effacing from his understanding and 
conscience the sacred boundaries which divide truth from false- 
hood. Sir James Stephen describes, with great ability, and not 
without a sense of humour, the monstrous delusions which 
mediaval saints and their followers imposed on themselves and 
on the world; but he is perhaps too willing to assume that con- 
summate virtue is compatible with the grossest intellectual 
obliquity. Mr. Carlyle takes a one-sided view when he describes 
Ignatius Loyola as “a kind of human pig;” but Sir James 
Stephen errs more widely in his toleration for the founder of the 
perverse and mischievous discipline of Jesuitism. 

A similar bias may be observed in his account of one or two 
contemporary saints of a persuasion which happily dispenses with 
“holy tears” and physical miracles. His recollections of the 
celebrated Mr. Simeon are vivid, and even comic, and he is not 
insensible to the numerous intellectual imperfections which were 
represented by a whimsical exterior. ‘To a casual acquaintance 
he must frequently have appeared like some truant from the 
green-room, studying in clerical costume for the part of Mercutio, 
and doing it seandalously ill. Such adventurous attitudes, such 
a ceaseless play of the facial muscles, so seeming a consciousness 
of the advantages of his figure, with so seeming an unconscious- 
ness of the disadvantages of his carriage—a seat in the saddle so 
triumphant, badinage so ponderous, stories so exquisitely unbe- 
fitting him ab. ut the pedigree of his horses or the vintages of his 
cellar—the caricaturists must have been faithless to their calling, 
and the undergraduates false to their nature, if pencil, pen, and 
tongue had not made him their prey.” Mr. Simeon’s disciples 
admitted more, perhaps, than they intended to the disadvan- 
tage of their master. “ Here,” they said, “‘was a man beset 
by inveterate affectations, by the want of learning, by the 
want of social talents, by the want of general ability of any 
kind, by the want of interest in the pursuits of his neigh- 
bours, by their want of sympathy in his pursuits, by the want 
of their good will, nay, by the want of their decided and hearty 
animosity. Yet, thus unprovided for the contest, he gained a vic- 
tory which,” &c. Affectation is a superficial and pardonable fault, 

* Essays on Ecclesiastical Bi A Sir James K.C.B. 
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and happily the great majority of mankind s respectable 
lives without learning, general ability, or ae talents; but 
ignorance, dulness, and weakness of character, however tolerable 


in private life, must be regarded as drawbacks in a theological | 


teacher. 

Sir James Stephen’s reverence for piety rendered him sin- 
gularly unexacting in the requisites which might be thought 
indispensable to the prophetic office. The authoritative decision 
of doctrinal and exegetical controversies scarcely belongs to the 
unlearned, and the spiritual guidance of two or three generations 
of preachers might have afforded room for the exercise of con- 
siderable ability. It is understood that arguments which would 
be ridiculed in a drawing-room are good enough for the pulpit, 
and preachers frequently display in ordinary life a regard for 
truth and good sense which could scarcely be anticipated by the 
hearers of their sermons. That religious leaders should be the 
weakest and worse instructed members of their order is not, 
perhaps, a surprising discovery, but it is scarcely a subject for 
congratulation. Mr. Simeon was an amiable gentleman, blessed 
with an unhesitating belief in a particular bundle of theological 
dogmas. His solitary faculty consisted in a power of communi- 
cating his impressions to minds which had something in common 
with his own. If he had been thoughtful enough to doubt, 
and sufficiently learned to appreciate his own ignorance, 
he might not, perhaps, have had a single disciple. During 
his long residence at Cambridge, he attracted to his school 
the students in whom religious impulses predominated over 
intellectual activity. Scholars, logicians, and masculine minds 
in general, stood aloof from the mild and bigoted enthusiasm 
which, rejoicing in the ion of saving knowledge, repu- 
diated all superfluous inquiry. Mr. Simeon’s “ victory” con- 
sisted of a triumph over camp-followers and non-combatants, and | 
his disciples have been ousted, even from the direction of feminine | 
consciences, since the rise of a more refined and ornate form of 
sentimental devotion. Sir James Stephen excepted the Tracta- 
riens from the toleration which he extended to almost every 
other religious persuasion. He could forgive Popish saints for 
floating like spirit-rapping mediums in the air, and earnest 
Protestants for suppressing in ctice the private judgment 
which they noisily proclaimed; but the Oxford movement of 
twenty years ago alarmed his prejudices and offended his taste. 
Bvery man has a right to a pet aversion, as well as to a private | 
hobby, and, on the whole, it is more remarkable that Sir James 
Stephen should have admired unreflecting enthusiasm, than that 
he should have disliked ritual antiquarianism. His respect for 
credulity probably arose from a consciousness of sceptical pro- 
pensities which early education had taught him to regard with 
suspicion. His secular habits of thought, operating on his 
sectarian associations, qualified him in many respects for the 
office of an ecclesiastical historian. Incomplete sympathy fur- 
nishes no bad preparation for judicial impartiality. In assent- 
ing to a canonization, Sir James Stephen always recites the 
unsuccessful arguments of the Devil’s Advocate, and the tem- 
perate worshipper, while he accords all proper vencration to 
the new saint, has consequently the opportunity of knowing 
that there was something to be said on the other side of the 
question. 

The amount of reading which is indicated by the Essays and 
by the Lectures on French History, seems, at first sight, incom- 

tible with the absorbing occupations of a permanent Under- 

ecretary, but, except in the case of born scholars, the intervals 
of busy life are more favourable to effective study than unbroken 
leisure. There are many spare hours in the most active official 
career, and when the pursuit of knowledge is practised as a 
recreation, the difficulty of concentrating the attention and 
impressing the memory is reduced to its lowest point. Hilde- 
brand and Luther must have furnished a welcome change from 
the preparation of Orders in Council about West Indian negroes 
and Australian Constitutions, and the tact and experience of the 

actised functionary may often be traced in the discussion of 
istorical questions. The accounts of the Catholic Puritans of 
the Port-Royal are the most cureful and laboured of all Sir James 
Stephen’s compositions, and to some readers they are peculiarly 
acceptable on account of the novelty of a subject which has 
scarcely been noticed by ary other English writer. As usual, 
the somewhat excessive tolerance of his general judgments is 
tempered by an acute perception in detail of the defects which are 
inseparable from superstition and asceticism. Itis perhaps desir- 
able that even monastic virtues shoul! be vindicated from the 
unqualified repugnance which they have a tendency to provoke, 
and a genuine interest attaches to the last efforts of independent 
thought within the rigid limits of modern Roman Catholic ortho- 
doxy. It was not altogether the fault of the Port-Royalists and 
Jansenists that their struggles ended in nothing. 


Records of personal experience are incomparably more inte- 
resting than literary compilations ; and by far the most valuable 
of the Essays are the Memoir of Wilberforce and the biogra- 

hical accounts of the “Evangelical Succession” and the “ Clap- 

Sect.” The Evangelical philanthropists seem to have been 
the happiest end most prosperous as well as the most virtuous of 
mankind. If Clapham had not been a school of religion and 
benevolence, it would have been the most agreeable of clubs. 
Good-tempered gentlemen in easy circumstances passed their 


oppression of solitude, a common purpose relieved their intercourse 

from the weariness which always attends the indolent enjoyment 
_ of society. With slaves to emancipate, schools and dann to 
organize, and Bibles to sow broadcast on good ground and on barren 
rocks, the Wilberforces, the Smiths, and the Thorntons made the 
best of this world by the same process which served as the best 
reparation for the next. The leader of the society was a 
| born orator, and his benevolence provided the best subject- 
_matter for his speeches. His natural tendency to innocent 
dissipation was cultivated by an incessant variety of small 
employments, and his positive religious convictions were un- 
| disturbed by any shade of difference in the circle which he 
frequented and adorned. The pleasant family life of Clapham was 
far more rational than the useless mortifications of professed 
religious brotherhoods, and it is not surprising that Sir James 
Stephen’s affections should have clung to the early associations 
which, nevertheless, appear scarcely to have satisfied his maturer 
judgment. The protest of the Evangelical sect against worldly 
recreation is not heroic in the extent of self-denial which it in- 
volves. There is as much amusement in gossiping about Bible- 
meetings as in talking politics—the excitements of Exeter Hall 
are secular, though they may be harmless, and a religious 
dinner-party is a dinner-party still. 

The defect of a society such as that which existed at Clapham 
consists not in the repudiation of useless asceticism, but in 
the small proportion which serious thought bears to sentiment 
and to outward activity. Mr. Zachary Macaulay and the 
elder Mr. Stephen were probably able men of business, but 
Mr. Wilberforce, though he had undoubted genius, possessed 
neither the power nor the habit of reflection, and his associates, 
whether lay or clerical, were more remarkable for active zeal 
than for logic or learning. Their benevolent piety has since 
eurdled into the Pharisaical acidity of the Record; yet it 
seems harsh to criticise an organization which effected so much 
actual good, although the narrowness of the theories with which 
it was connected has since produced an inevitable reaction. Sir 
James Stephen’s description of the Clapham society is in a high 
degree attractive, and his portrait of Wilberforce is in some parts 
peculiarly felicitous. The superiority of a kindly gentleman to a 
monk or a Puritan fanatic is happily illustrated, though “ the 
biographers of Mr. Wilberforce have no romantic tale to tell, nor 
have they been required to exhibit human virtue on any gigantic 
or inimitable scale. In promoting his schemes of beneficence Mr. 
Wilberforce moved with the graceful freedom which seemed to 
exclude every notion of effort or of self-denial. Even in his most 
irksome works of mercy, the refined ease of a gentleman attended 
him, for to be turgid or ostentatious was as impoasible to him as 
to be unfeeling. He would render the lowliest offices of personal 
kindness to his domestic servants, or to any neighbouring cottager, 
with the same flowing courtesy with which he exchanged the 
amenities of society among his equals. During many years of 
his life he devoted to acts of munificence from a third to a fourth 
part of his annual income, and the money so freely given was 
ever accompanied by some greeting so kindly or so gay as to 
soothe every painful sense of obligation.” After all, a husband, 
a father, and a county member, may be worth a whole calendar 
of half-starved, semi-human anchorites. - 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephen introduces the present edition of the 
Ecclesiastical Biography with a prefatory notice of his father’s 
character, which is principally remarkable for its severe concise- 
ness. As a permanent Under-Secretary, Sir James Stephen took 
an important part in the organization and government of all the 
British Colonies; but, according to his son, ‘the understanding 
upon which the permanent offices in the Civil Service of the 
Crown are held is, that those who accept them shall give up all 
claim to personal reputation on the one hand, and shall be shielded 
from personal responsibility on the other.” The editor accord- 
ingly disclaims ary wish to demand posthumous fame for an 
administrator who, as it were, occupied an anonymous position. 
* There are men who do not understand auccess in life to include, 
of necessity, any very general or brilliant reputation either 
amongst their contemporaries or their successors. . . . . It was 
not the least of the many instances of his prosperity that 
the retirement in which the busiest part of his life was 
passed to a great extent protected him, and will no doubt 
protect his memory, against unjust censure and ignorant 
praise.” All wise men will concur in Mr. Stephen’s proud 
indifference to the empty reward of notoriety, and it might 
even be suggested that unjust censure and ignorant praise 
affect the dead as little as silence and oblivion. It is not 
equally true that “the public has no concern with the private 
life and personal character” of an able public servant, who was 
also a successful writer. The table of prohibitions on account of 
consanguinity is as applicable to biography as to marriage, for 
the judgment of a wife or a son oes ve indecorous if it could 
possibly be impartial ; but a Memoir of Sir James Stephen, oy 
some competent friend, would probably record a life in whi 
action and study combined in harmonious proportion to make 
a grave and manly character. The maxims and habits of his 
official life might be described without any violation of an official 
secresy which, after twenty years, is probably not extravagantly 
sensitive. ‘lhe biography of wise and good men is the most 
instructive portion of literature, and the permanent Civil Service 


lives in pleasant conversation on the lawns or in the dining-rooms 
of comfortable villas; and, while they were exempt from the 


has never yet ted a specimen to the N. 
Gallery. 
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DEVON’ AND CORNWALL.* 


We lately expressed our satisfaction with a guide-book to 
the Isle of Wight. We have now to express our dissatis- 
faction with another guide-book of the same series, devoted to 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall. This volume bears upon its 
cover a quotation from Lord Bacon recommending the use of 
“some card or book describing the country” in travelling, and 
we are left to infer that the author or publisher, or both, con- 
sider that if Lord Bacon, when a junior barrister, had shut up 
his chambers and started for a vacation ramble, he would have 
chosen such a guide as we have now before us. But we do not think 
Lord Bacon could possibly have tolerated the fine writing of the 
Reverend. Mackenzie Walcott. We doubt whether he would 
have cared to read that, at a certain point on the coast of Devon 
—it does not in the least matter where—‘ the view is very fine, 
with the waves ever chafing and booming under the cliff, in which 
a natural arch has been hollowed out by the billows of the 
eternal sea.” We would, at any rate, very much rather not read 
this sort of thing ourselves, and we must protest most strongly 
against foisting such verbiage into what ought to be a plain and 
practical aid to the tourist's observation. We object equally to 
the sea being called “ dark blue,” and to “ swelling hills,” “ glassy 
brooklets,” and “ laughing waters,” and we would suggest that, 
if the author insists upon displaying “a nice derangement of 
epitaphs,” he might content himself by applying well-chosen ad- 
jectives to the dinners, the liquors, the beds, and the charges 
which he met with at the hotels he visited. ‘‘ Laughing water” 
means nothing, but in the county of Devon “sound pale ale” 
would mean a great deal to tourists who cannot thrive on cider. 
This book can only be compared to the classical dictionaries 
used at schools before Dr. Smith arose, in which the exploits of 
Achilles, and of Alexander, and the amours of the Olympian Jove, 
and of the Triumvir Anthony, are narrated as if they were all 
ually matters of undoubted history. Under the head of 
* Dawlish” we have what is certainly called a “ legend,” explain- 
ing why two rocks are named the Parson and Clerk. We cannot 
give the story. It must suffice that, by the devil’s agency, a 
wicked parson and his attendant clerk were turned into rocks— 
not certainly rocks to build a church upon—“ and when the storm- 
wind blows the cry of the imprisoned spirits is heard quivering 
on the gale.” The tourist who relied implicitly on his guide-book 
would just as much expect to hear the cry of the imprisoned 
spirits as to see the wall of the South Devon railway. But 
perhaps the author only means to say that, when the wind blows 
you hear it blow—a phenomenon which may be observed in other 
places besides Dawlish. We notice that, throughout the book. 
anything particularly silly is usually stated on the authority of 
the “old folks.” Perhaps old fools might be found to repeat 
such trumpery, but the wonder is to find an educated man to 
listen to it. We have three or four pages about the pixies and 
other cuperstitions which are alleged to be peculiar to Devon, 
but nearly all of it is to be found in books which amuse children, 
and are generally called fairy tales. However, we had certainly 
not heard before that Judge Jeffreys is supposed to haunt a 
ruinous house in the shape of a black pig; nor do we care to hear 
it now. The author must know that there is scarcely an old 
house in all the country which has not some such idle tale for 
those’ who choose to pick them up. But here, at any rate, the 
distinction between fact and fiction is observed. A little farther 
on occurs sad confusion between the two. “The Dart rises 
under the tall granitic pillar of Cranmere, beside a pool planted 
4 the earthquake, where the lost spirits wail at night.” 
ere are three statements, in a single sentence, of which the 
first is derived from observation, the second from conjecture, 
and the third from the author’s poetical imagination; and 
yet all are propounded as equally valuable for the tourist's 
guidance. On Dartmoor, the “old folks” say that the snow is 
inted with the tracks of “a black headless dog.” The “old 
Fike” must be wise in Devon if they can tell by a dog’s tracks 
that he has no head. We are also informed—whether on the 
authority of the “ old folks” or of the writer, is not quite clear— 
that, ‘“‘ when the storm-winds are loosed on Dartmoor, sweeps 
down a ghastly chase—the wild huntsman,” &c. We are quite 
sure that the ‘old folks” do not talk about “ storm-winds ;” 
and we suspect that all this means only that Dartmoor isa gusty 
place. There is much parade in the book of description of 
peculiar customs, some of which appear to us not to differ from 
very common ones. Thus, at a place in Cornwall, on Shrove 
Tuesday, the children go about asking for a‘ colperra.” We 
should recommend any tourist, who travels so early in the year, 
to try whether he cannot get rid of their importunity by offering 
what is called, in other parts of the world, a “ copper.” But still 
there are strange usages. Thus, at Plymouth, the troops march 
to the rattle of the brass drums, and the blare of martial music” 
—or it may be that here the author applies his epithet to what 
appears to the prosaic reader to be the wrong substantive, falling 
for the moment into an Zschylean choric style not often used in 
Guide-books. 
This author jumbles up his own conceits and those of writers 


* A Guide to the Coasts of Devon and Cornwall: Descriptive of Scenery, 
Historical, Legendary, and Archeological By Mackenzie Walcott, M.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford. London: Stanford. 
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with whom he has a sympathy, and adds to the whole a. local 
colouring which renders it impossible to say whether he means 
to be understood as giving us truth or fable. Thus we are told 
that at Harewood House Mason laid the scene of his aed 
and then of course we get the story ; but whether Mr. Walcott 
really believes, and wishes his readers also to believe, that any such 
events occurred at the place which he happens to have reached 
in his guide-book, we cannot tell. As a sample of the silliness— 
for we can use no milder term—which marks the book, we will 
quote the conclusion of this tale of E/frida :—“ At nightfall, 
under the trees of Wilverley, lay Ethelwold, with an arrow in 
his heart; and on the brow of his treacherous widow King 
Edgar set the crown—a ceremonial which, as Mr. Bray prettily 
imagined, gave name to Crown-dale.” Mr. Bray’s writings, 
which contain this pretty imagination, we have not had the mis- 
fortune to be called upon to review. The notion that Ki 
Edgar, when he went out shooting, happened to take wi 
him a crown so as to put it upon the head of the lady 
for whom he obtained a su divorce, belongs to an 
order of thought much more congenial to Mr. Bray and Mr. 
Walcott than to ourselves. Mr. Bray’s conjecture appears to us 
to be an example of the most foolish style in which a guide-book 
can be composed. Mr. Walcott no doubt thinks that he himself 
has “‘ prettily imagined” many things, and also has prettily said 
many. But, if he is to compose another guide-book of this 
series, we do hope he will be sent inland. e sea is, perhaps, 
more provocative of nonsense than any other topic he could take 
in hand; and really his book has produced on us very much the 
feeling which causes steam-boat passengers to request the assist- 
ance of the steward. Here is a passage which, no doubt, the 
writer thought very fine. There is a river with a bar at its 
mouth, which forces back the water. Periodically the bar is 
cut through by the inhabitants of the place. ‘“ The meeting of 
the waters is described as grand and impressive, when the land- 
flood, with an impetuous torrent, beats back the waves, swelling 
and roaring, with deep troughs and eddies, as it sweeps on like a 
charge of horse.” Waves have been compared to troops, and 
troops to waves a thousand times :— 

Then from the charge they drew, 

As mountain -waves from wasted lands 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 


Such lines as these are very well in their own place, which is not 
a page of a small guide-book. Even of them we may observe 
that Sir Walter Scott cails ocean “blue” in obedience to the 
exigency of rhyme, while no such excuse can be offered for Mr, 
Walcott. We have before complained of his calling the sea 
“eternal,” although we admit that he ma plead a precedent in 
the Transatlantic phrase, “ eternal pens ’ He must use this 
adjective, we think, in the sense of very long, or large, and not 
in its proper sense ; because in another place he falls into a fine 
frenzy, and promises a better land, “where there shall be no 
sea.” Perhaps, with the addition of a little grog, a sailor would 
consider such a description of Heaven very alluring. This writer 
is copious in religious and moral lessons, and our only objections 
to them are, first, that they have no business in a guide-book; 
and, secondly, that the reverend author deals with many silly 
superstitions as if he believed in them himself. A vessel laden 
with a peal of bells for Forrabury Church had on board a pious 
pilot and a blasphemous captain, The vessel was lost. The 
pilot, of course, saved. “Still, beneath the water, before 
the storm, are heard the bells tolling solemnly ; and from Tin- 
tagal steeple the warning still sounds— 
Come to thy God in time.” 

It is quite possible that the listener may fancy these words in the 
chimes of Tintagal, but impossible, we should thinx, that he 
could fancy bells tolling in the sea. But, taking Mr. Walcott 
literally, both these statements which he makes are as true as that 
there is a rock at the Land's End. 

The utmost praise we can bestow upon this book is that another 
book more silly has been written about some of the same localities. 
If Mr. Walcott wants to study under a master, or rather mistress, 
in the art of composing feeble nonsense, let him buy a book called 
Sea-Side Pleasures, which contains more of that article in less 
space than his own. There is a passage in this last-named book 
about ‘the wild donkey” which belonged to the Lord of the 
Manor of Lynton, which may show Mr. Walcott that other col- 
lectors of puerilities have been in some places more industrious 
than he. But we admit that Mr. Walcott is good at the Valley 
of Rocks, where “ the only sound is the roar of the ocean, or the 
scream of the conte biel” We did happen ourselves to hear 
also at that romantic spot the sound of the drawing of 
corks; but then we were not meditating a guide-book, nor 
were our minds properly attuned to the highest of “sea- 
side pleasures,” one of which appears to be washing 
down sandwiches with cold water. We had our doubts 
as to the sex of the author of the little book which bears the title of 
Sea- Side Pleasures, until we came to the following serap of dialogue 
between the guide and the visitors :—‘* Would you please to likea 
little water after your sandwiches, ladies and — P Thank 

ou, it is just what we should be glad of.” This water is, or 

ept in jars for visitors, whether warranted “old in bottle ” does 
not appear. But, in the next page, the author Anh very ey 4 
“We thought of the marriage at Cana of Galilee, und of 


six water-pots which were the occasion of our Lord's first 
iracle.” 


Certainly, if on a hot day in the Valley of Rocks, we 
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had been so rash as to eat sandwiches—say of very salt ham— 
and there were no liquor near but fine old water, we should 
think with regret that that miracle could only be approximately 
imitated by the infusion of alittle pure cognac. But whether 
it is worth the while of the Christian Knowledge Society to pub- 
lish accounts of wild donkeys, and of good old men who bottle 
water and will not act as guides on Sunday, is not for us to say. 
At the end of the book the reader is called upon “to exclaim, with 
Elizabeth Smith, ‘ahappy daylike this isworth enjoying.’ It seems 
to tune the soul for heaven.” We made ourselves no such exclama- 
tion, but one springing from aless contented frame of mind. Still, 
we hope that theChristian Knowledge Society'will publish another 
little book, in which they will tell us something about Elizabeth 
Smith, and whether, on the happy day when she made a pic-nic to 
the Valley of Rocks, she had for luncheon sandwiches and sound 
old water. But, seriously, it is a great affliction that almost 
every author of a guide-book wanders at pleasure into religion 
and morals, and history and fiction, besides quoting poetry abun- 
dantly, and writing, still more abundantly, what is meant for 
most poetical prose. Mr. Walcott’s guide-book is written upon 
the model of a rambling rhyme in one of Scott’s novels :— 

Oh! in Skipton-in-Craven 

Is never a haven, 

But many a day foul weather ; 
rett ri nay, 
I for a tether. 


The only difference is, that that was vigorous and this is namby- 
pamby writing. 


MEMOIRS OF BISHOP HURD.* 


tS fentapies it is not for us to form an opinion whether it 
was worth while to exhume, so to say, the memory of this 
almost forgotten prelate. But, as the task has been undertaken 
and accomplished, we may well criticise the method of its execu- 
tion. Mr. Kilvert, who has had a labour of love, it would seem, 
in compiling this memoir of a distinguished connexion of his 
family, has done his part with great skill and judgment. We 
ive him the highest credit for his taste and general good sense 
in the selection and annotation of Bishop Hurd’s letters and 
remains. It is not his fault that the subject of his biography 
does not rise above the level of mediocrity, and that neither the 
deeds nor the words of Bishop Hurd are likely to be very in- 
structive, or even interesting, to the present generation. 


The first thought that strikes us on perusing the Memoirs of 
this Bishop—and it is the same with most biographies of church- 
men of the last century—is the great contrast between the 
average education and intellectual ability of the clergy in those 
days and in ourown. At that time the learned clergy seem to 
have been in a minority, and almost any man of considerable 
reading or attainments was pretty sure of professional distinc- 
tion. It is the rarest thing, for example, to find an eightcenth- 
century prelate corresponding familiarly and on terms of equality 
with any of his brethren who are not dignitaries or on the high road 
to preferment. The impression left upon our mind is, that there 
must have been a large and contented body of “inferior clergy,” 
who neither pei nor perhaps deserved, promotion; while 
the comparatively few who had distinguished themselves at the 
Universities, or in any branch of literature, were seldom without 
their full share of the prizes of the Church. Of course, then, as 
now, there was great dissatisfaction as to the disposal of eccle- 
siastical patronage ; but still the competition was not severe, and 
merit, in the long run, seems to have been generally rewarded. 
But this state of things is by no means the case now. On the one 
hand, an extraordinary impulse has been given to theological 
learning, and on the other, in an equal ratio, the dignities and well- 
endowed posts of honour have been reduced or wholly abolished. 
The consequence of this is, that numbers of well-educated men, 
who would do honour to the highest ranks of their profession, 
are now to be found not only among the undistinguished, but 
even among the unbeneficed clergy. The evil, however, is 
correcting itself; and the most fur-seeing observers, as has 
often been pointed out in these columns, are beginning to lament 
the intellectual and social deterioration of the present candidates 
for ordination. In another generation or two, perhaps, when 
the bulk of the English clergy are again ill-bred and ill-taught, 
the possession of any superior qualifications for high office will 
command its reward. Inthe meantime, it is curious to be re- 
minded of a past state of things when an unbeneficed clergyman 
was compassionately called “ poor Mr. So-and-so,” and when, in 
return for a long course of snubbing, he was expected to be 
transported with joy and gratitude at receiving some incon- 
siderable living. ‘This, for instance, was the experience of Bishop 
Hurd’s unfortunate curate, one Mr. Ball. And when the genial 
Warburton, led away by his exuberant spirits, behaved with 
ordinary civility to one of the inferior clergy, the fact was 
solemnly chronicled. Thus we read, in a quotation given from 
Mr. Cradock’s Reminiscences, when a charity sermon was to be 

reached by Bishop Warburton in the church of St. Lawrence 
Sry. how affable he was in the vestry. ‘He was beyond 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. Richard Hurd, 
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measure condescending and courteous, and even graciously handed 
some biscuits and wine on a salver to the curate who was to read 
the prayers !” 

Bishop Hurd, who is best remembered by classical students 
for his criticisms on Horace, and by theologians for his Warbur- 
tonian Lectures on Prophecy, was a self-made man. He was 
born at Penkridge, in Staffordshire, in January 1719-20, being 
the son of a small farmer. After being educated at the grammar- 
school of Brewood, he was sent to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bride, as a sizar, in 1733. His B.A. degree was conferred in 
1738-9, when he was only just nineteen years of age, and he was 
soon elected to a Fellowship of his College. Ten years later, he 
made the acquaintance of Warburton, whose firm friend he re- 
mained through life, and whose panegyrist and biographer he 
subsequently became. No two men could be more unlike in 
temper and character. For Warburton was as impetuous, and 
hearty, and demonstrative as Hurd was cold, calculating, and 
pedantic. But, as is often the case, dissimilarity of disposition 
was no bar to their friendship. Dr. Balguy, who afterwards 
declined the see of Gloucester, was another of Hurd’s intimate 
friends from his Cambridge days to the end of his life. It is 
from Hurd’s correspondence with this excellent scholar that 
Mr. Kilvert makes his most interesting extracts. Thus, in 1750, 
we have him describing a London dinner-party at the house of 
Mr. Allen, of Prior Park, “where,” he says, “I met Mr. 
Fielding—a poor, emaciated, worn-out rake, whose gout and 
infirmities have got the better even of his buffoonery.” 

This somewhat ill-natured criticism is, as we shall have occa- 
sion to remark hereafter, rather characteristic of its author. 
Hurd’s temper was never very good, and his manner was proud 
and forbidding. His present biographer acknowledges that he 
lost his temper and his discretion in his controversies with Jortin 
and Leland, which he undertook in behalf of his friend and 

atron Warburton. Horace Walpole had a hearty contempt for 

im, and represents him as a very unpopular man; an ‘ 
Johnson said of him—with reference to Kis cautious deliberation 
—* Sir, he’s a word-picker.” To which some one replied, as 
Cradock tells us, “ Yes, Dr. Johnson, he always appears to me 
to be so very precise, that I term him an old maid in breeches.” 
The same anecdotist tells the following story of the Bishop 
when near the close of his life :— 

Of all the men I ever knew, Hurd, as a country divine, carried the loftiest 
carriage. No person at times in highest life looked with more disdain on 
little tolks below, or, to — more correctly, on unlearned folks. When 
Mr. Mainwaring paid his last visit to Dr. Hurd, then Bishop of Worcester, 
it was his public day. His Lordship, always rather irritable, was now 
become considerably captious and peevish, and, Mr. Mainwaring at dinner 
giving some account cf the French emigrants he had scen in passing through 

Worcester, his Lordship suddenly exclaimed, laying down his knife and fork, 
“ Have I lived to hear the Lady Margaret’s Professor of Cambridge call it 
emigrant?” The TT was struck with astonishment, and the Professor 
only coolly replied, “ My Lord, I am certainly aware that the é in the Latin 
of emigro is long, but modern usage ——.” “Nay, Sir, if you come to 
modern usage, I can certainly say no more.” Mr. Mainwaring, consideri 
his Lordship’s age and increasing infirmities, said no more. 

But to resume our sketch of Hurd’s life. In 1756, we find 
him taking sea-bathing at “ Brighthelmstone ;” and later in the 
year accepting the college living of Thurcaston, in Leicester- 
shire. Here he lived for atime in great retirement, having little 
or no intercourse with his neighbours. ‘‘ Considering his lite- 
rary and studious turn,” says Mr. Kilvert, “and the general 
tone of country and clerical society a century ago, this is not to 
be wondered at.” But he was visited by his University friends, 
and among them by Mason, who helped to lay out his garden 
and plant his roses, “ boasting that he knew exactly where every 
rose ought to be planted.” Here, too, we are told, Hurd 
drank Twining’s Hyson, at seventeen shillings a pound, finding 
that that tea never affected his nerves. At last Warburton 
= him a week’s visit, and finding the place dull, insisted that 
1is host should call with him upon his neighbours, and ask some 
of them to dinner. But he never repeated the experiment. In 
1765 he was elected Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, and two years 
later Bishop Warburton made him Archdeacon of Gloucester. 
His promotion was now rapid. George III. so admired his 
Moral and Political Dialogues that he made him Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry in 1774; and in 1776, on the resignation of 
Dr. Markham, he appointed him preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York. Hurd writes in that year to his 
friend Balguy—‘ The young Princes (I do not say it for form’s 
sake, and in the way of compliment) are extremely promising.” 
His letters, however, often speak of this preceptorship as a rather 
hard bondage. In 1781 our Bishop was translated to the richer 
diocese of Worcester, which he held till his death in 1808, 
having had the courage to say nolo archiepiscopari when offered 
the primatial see of Canterbury, on the death of Cornwallis, in 
1783. At Hartlebury Castle, the episcopal residence of Wor- 
cester, Bishop Hurd built a library of large dimensions, for the 
accommodation of Bishop Warburton’s buoks, which he left as 
= tamed to the see; and there he died, aged eighty-nine, in 


1808. 

Madame D’Arblay’s Diary in several places notices Hurd’s 
formal annual visits to Windsor. Miss Burney admired his 
manners, conversation, and preaching extremely. ‘“ Piety and 
goodness,” she says, “are so marked on his countenance, which 
is op fine one, that he has been named, and very justly, 
‘The Beauty of Holiness.’ Indeed, in face, manner, demeanour, 
and conversation, he seems precisely what a Bishop should be, 
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and what would make a looker-on, were he not a Bishop, and a 
see vacant, call out, ‘Take Dr. Hurd! that is the man.’” 

Mr. Kilvert has scarcely done justice to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s memory in his dealings with civil and ecclesiastical 
politics. In these respects we require more facts and more 
copious illustrations of his letters. Hurd seems to have been a 

hig in early life, but to have changed his opinions towards its 
close. This was accounted for by his enemies by his close con- 
nexion with the Court. The discussions about subscription and the 
ecclesiastical controversies of the time, referred to in some of his 
letters, are now unintelligible to the general reader without a key. 
We find the Bishop, in an epistolary argument with Dr. Balguy, 
in 1787, taking an extreme view of the duty of a civil ruler with 
respect to the religion of his subjects. His correspondent, on the 
other hand, held far more enlightened views on the matter. In 
particular he objects to what he considers “a new mode of op- 
pression in Bengal,” namely, the “‘ compelling the poor Indians to 
maintain a Christian priesthood.” We have already spoken of 
the cold reserve of Bishop Hurd’s temper. His biographer makes 
the best of it by comparing it with the fastidiousness and over- 
refinement which characterized Gray, and Mason, and others of 
the Bishop’s Cambridge contemporaries and friends. He does 
not deny, however, that he was supercilious and bitter in con- 
troversy. In fact, Hurd’s letters are often only relieved from 
dulness by the sharpness of his remarks upon his opponents, and 
his plainspoken criticisms on the contemporary literature of his 
day. For instance, in speaking of Bishop Hayter, then of 
Norwich, he says:—‘“ The oily smoothness of this prelate ran 
over upon me in all manner of civilities,” and afterwards he 
talks of his “ intrigues” with great contempt. Horace Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto is “an absurd composition,” and its preface 
“most miserable.” Priestley is “‘a wretched coxcomb, and of a 
violent spirit;” and afterwards he speaks of that philosopher’s 
“nonsense,” “ impertinence,” and “folly.” His learned audience 
at Lincoln’s Inn are plainly called “‘ demi-pagans ” ina letter to a 
friend. Poor Bishop Butler of Oxford, and afterwards of Hereford, 
is ‘a prostitute man;” while Bishop Shipley of St. Asaph is a 
still greater object of dislike. ‘In good truth,” he says, with 
these significant italics, “this good man is a very coxcomb.” On 
the whole, he had a poor opinion of his episcopal brethren. 
“ These good prelates,” he says of two of them, “are as civil to 
me as if it were in my power to do them any service.” David 
Hume is called, natura'ly enough, “ that enemy of all godliness.” 
Hurd declined to read Paley’s Moral Philosophy on its firstappear- 
ance in 1785, with the remark, “It is not for any man at this 
time of day to compose a system of morals.” ‘As to Gibbon,” 
he says, writing to Balguy in 1788, “I have read a part of his 
third volume. Though a writer of sense, parts, and industry, I 
read him with little pleasure. His loaded and luxuriant style is 
disgusting to the last degree; and his work is polluted every- 
where by the most immoral as well as irreligious insinuations.” 
We doubt whether some of these and the like extracts should 
not have been suppressed by the editor. Men may often write 
in unguarded terms about their contemporaries, in familiar 
correspondence, what they would be very sorry to see pub- 
lished to the world. Hurd was certainly not a very amiable 
man, but we have no reason to think, in spite of his snarls, 
that he was bad-hearted. If not popular generally, at least 
he made and kept some very warm friends. He never 
married, and would seem, indeed, from several hints, to 
have been a misogynist. Yet he was not rude or over- 
bearing; for, as it is upon record, the old King “ spoke 
of him as the most ne polite man he had ever known.” 
The fact seems to be, that he had the peculiarly academic fault 
of “‘donnishness.” Thus he governed his diocese with great 
preciseness, even reviving the old Latin formule for episcopal 
rescripts. And to the last, although Hartlebury Castle was only 
a quarter of a mile from the parish church, he would attend 
service in state, going in his coach with his servants in their 
dress liveries. Mr. Kilvert, we may observe, sums up his cha- 
racter with much felicity of expression, though, as we think, 
with too favourable a bias, in an inscription, in lapidary Latin, 
“in the Bishop’s own favourite manner,” appended to his 
Memoirs. Finally, he adds a number of extracts, of various 
degrees of merit, from Hurd’s Commonplace Book, letters, and 
published works, including a selection of characters of historical 

rsonages. The result is a volume which, if not of any special 
interest, will be a useful addition to the biographical shelf of a 
library, and will often be referred to with profit by the student 
of the literature and Church politics of the latter half of the last 


century. 


ITALY IN TRANSITION.* 


A BOOK giving an account of Italy in the spring of the pre- 
sent year is sure to possess some interest, and yet is not 
likely to be very interesting. We feel too genuine a sympath 

with Italian liberty not to find pleasure in refreshing our recol- 
lections of the ardour with which the Kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel was welcomed by his new subjects; but we knew it 
all before we began to read. Mr. Arthur describes, with feeling 
and enthusiasm, such scenes as the King’s entry into Florence ; 
but the correspondents of the daily papers gave as good, or better 


* Ttaly in Transition. By William Arthur, A.M. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 1860. 


descriptions half a year ago. Some slight pieces of information 
in the political world he has to give us, but they are necessarily 
slight. He conversed with many persons of every rank and in 
every city, and he tells us that the remark was general that the 
Emperor had paid himself with Savoy, and that the Italians now 
knew that England was their real friend. There is no reason to 
doubt that such remarks were common and that the speakers 
were sincere. As, according to our views, this is the exact truth, 
and that Savoy was the acquittal of a debt, and that Italy has, in 
a great measure, to thank England for being left alone, is cn} 
a simple statement of facts, we need not wonder that the trut 
should have presented itself to the minds of the people principally 
concerned with it. But observations of this sort, however sin- 
cerely spoken, seldom convey all the thoughts of the speaker 
when it is to a foreigner that they are addressed. The ltalians 
wish to be on good terms with Englishmen, and they naturally 
— the side of their politics that an Englishman would like 

est to see. In the same way, any one who has travelled in 
the Savoy Alps this year knows that, when they speak to an 
Englishman, the inhabitants always say they were compelled 
to vote for annexation. Either they feel ashamed of the 
vote, or they think it will please the English to learn that shame 
is felt. But who can be sure that to a French traveller the same 
vote is not spoken of as the greatest gain Savoy ever bad 
thrown in her way? It is beyond measure difficult to distin- 
guish in the superficial talk of foreigners, that which is 
accommodated to persons, time, and place, and that which ex- 
presses their real opinions, and will be followed up in action. If 
we may judge trom the higher class of Italian newspapers, the 
way in which France is regarded is difierent from that which 
was exhibited in conversation to Mr. Arthur. Italy cannot at 
present act or feel independently of France, and the same men 
who spoke to the English traveller as if England were the surest 
support of Italy, would, with perfect honesty, and with an un- 
doubted persuasion of their own consistency, echo the opinion of 
the newspaper that laid down as a guiding principle in polities, 
that the real practical security against the intervention of Austria 
lay in the supposed determination of France to repel interven- 
tion by force of arms. 

Mr. Arthur has also a few curious facts to communicate as to 
the Papal Government. He quotes many documents and narrates 
many stories to show the cruelty and perfidy of the Pope’s rule, 
but this is only going over old ground. If evidence can prove 
anything in the world, ample evidence has proved that a greater 
outrage on the first principles of morality, a more blighting, 
weak, wicked, dishonest, and inhumea meckerv of Government 
never disgraced the earth than that sovereignty to maintain 
which the leader of its mercenaries has issued an order to 
plunder every town that revolts. It is much newer to find 
documents showing how the Austrians, while in possession of the 
Legations, behaved to the Power they had come to protect. They 
could scarcely have been outdone by a band of revolutionary 
heretics in the contempt they manifested for the Pope and 
his deputies. They would not tolerate the slightest attempt 
of the ecclesiastical Government to exercise an independent 
authority. The Austrian commandant assumed the title of 
Civil and Military Governor; and, when an ecclesiastical 
correspondent ventured to ignore this title, he received a 
sharp rebuke, and was obliged to acknowledge that an Austrian 
layman could make himself Civil Governor of a part of the 
Pope’s territory without troubling himself to get permission from 
any one. An officer in the Pontifical army was arrested end 
imprisoned by the Austrians, but no explanations were ever 
vouchsafed to the clerical authorities, who contented themselves 
with writing letters to each other wondering what could be the 
matter. The Austrians laughed openly at the holy men they so 
kindly protected. The farmers of Imola, for example, having 
had their arms taken away, were robbed with impunity by 
brigands. The cardinal having the ecclesiastical charge of the 
district complained, on which the Austrian general replied that 
the responsibility rested with the clergy, who, by their utter 
neglect of the moral and religious wellare of the people, had 
encouraged vice and crime to flourish. The exemption of such 
great people as Austrian soldiers from all petty religious restric- 
tions was also asserted with the utmost calmness. In Lent, all 
theatres are closed throughout the Pontifical States as a matter 
of course. This was all very well for the peer devils of Romans, 
but Austrians require amusement, and the general ordered the 
theatre of Bologna to be kept open, and he was obeyed, in spite 
of the feeble opposition of the Papal Government. He even 
went a step further. He made the ecclesiastical authorities pay 
for medical attendance on the prostitutes visited by the soldiery. 
The ecclesiastics, it must be acknowledged, kicked hard at this ; 
but he insisted, and they gave in. Before all things it was 
necessary that the temporal power of the Vicar of Christ should 
be maintained, and for ten years it was maintained in this way 
and at this price. 

Politics, however, occupy a subordinate place in Mr. Arthur's 
volume. He is a Protestant, a Protestant of a kind that makes 
itself felt when he tells us that he sometimes could hardly believe 
but that he was at home again at Notting-bill, with a volume of 
unfulfilled prophecy before him. He was instant in season 
and out of season. In every diligence, railway, square, street, 
room, and corner, he explained to all who listened to him, 
Rome was a delusion, and that Protestantism was the only true 
and pure faith. He now repeats in his book, and sets out in full, 
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all his arguments and assertions. Why he does this is not 
evident. It can do English readers no good to have repetitions 
of the ordinary English doctrine ; and we should adopt the natural 
supposition that Mr. Arthur was writing to please some religious 
society or clique, and to show that he had done properly all that 
eould be expected of him, were it not that his tone in many 
matters is considerably superior to that of the common preacher 
living by his Protestantism. He seems to have constantly avowed 
his belief that many priests were, as individuals, excellent people ; 
and he has at least gained all the width of mind that is to be 
gained by travelling; for he has been to more places than most 
men ; and he cannot see a peak of the Alps or Apennines without 
telling us that it is like or unlike some part of the Holy Land, 
or India, or the United States. Hardly a better notion of the 
writer could be given in a few words, than by saying that he has 
travelled widely, and Jugs in references to his travels on every 
possible occasion. An inferior man would probably not have 
seen so much. A syperior man would not have been so anxious 
to let others know how much he had seen. Mr. Arthur is by 
no meuns a superior man, but he is above the usual run of Pro- 
testant enthusiasts; and therefore, if we could but find out how 
he was received in Italy, it would throw some light on the state 
of religious opinion there. It is only justice to him to observe, 
that he is not inclined to overrate the effect he personally pro- 
duced or the probability of a speedy religious change. He sees 
that the leaders of opinion are determined to keep the religious 
question quiet until the political one is settled; and in Italy 
popular enthusiasm is not likely to outstrip the slow pace at 
which the leaders of opinion are willing to advance. 


But it is almost entirely guesswork if we speculate on the 
impression which, taking his facts as accurate, he produced on 
his hearers. He says he was always received with respectful 
attention, and with a curiosity more or less pronounced to hear 
what he had to say. He was attacking the priests in his way, 
and the hearers were all attacking, or ready to attack, the 
priests in their way, and so, up to a certain point, all went very 
smooth. He was also an Englishman, and the Italians naturally 
try to make things pleasant for the English. But, even with 
inferior advantages, he would be likely to be heard with respectful 
attention. Any one who insists on expounding his views of 
religion to strangers can command a decorous silence in decent 
society. Supposing an Italian Cardinal were travelling in 
England, and, having a competent mastery of the English 
tongue, were suddenly to begin haranguing the occupants of a 
railway waiting-room on the difficulties and weaknesses of Pro- 
testantism, he would. in - '. probability, be heard with respectful 
attention i win curiosity. His auditors would think it odd 
and interesting, but except as a special accident, quite out of the 
practical beat of their lives. If any one answered him, this 
might indicate a more abiding interest in the topics touched on, 
but he would hardly get really any further, for theological dis- 
putants never convince each other. We are therefore reduced, 
when we read of such argumentative discourses as those retailed 
by Mr. Arthur, to judge of their probable effect, not by the 

oodness of the arguments, or by the demeanour of the audience, 
but by what we know of the country where the speeches are 
made, and by the conception of the speaker's character we have 
otherwise acquired. In most Catholic countries a Protestant 
who talked like Mr. Arthur would do no more good than the 
supposed Papist in the waiting-room. Is Northern Italy an 
exception, and is Mr. Arthur the sort of man to take advantage 
of the exceptional position of a Catholic country ? 


We are inclined to answer both questions in the affirmative. 
If the boundaries that for three centuries have divided the Pro- 
testants and Catholics of Europe are to be anywhere altered, 
Italy is the most probable seat of change. Political impulses 
will tend to separate free Italy from Catholicism, and political 
impulses never exercised a stronger control over men than now. 
There is also much in the better type of the Italian character 
which we can fancy allying itself with such a phase of Pro- 
testantism as prevailsintheupper classesof England. The influence 
of the higher minds in Italy over their countrymen is also great 
enough to make jt possible that, if political expediency seems to 
justity it, a large part of the population will, nominally at least, 
make some advance towards Protestantism. Perhaps the number 
of those who, independently of political motives and from private 
conviction, will embrace a reformed religion will not be very 
large, for the Italians are too bad Catholics to make good Pro- 
testantsall at once. But as a change of belief will come invested 
with the halo of political liberalism, many minds will be ready 
to investigate the perfectly new ground of theological argument, 
and will be dis to view Protestant reasoning in its most 
favourable light. To such persons, teachers of the stamp of 
Mr. Arthur may be exactly suited. Coarser fanatics would 
be distasteful, while men of greater and more fastidious refinement 
would Jack the earnestness and directness with which Mr. Arthur 
thrusts his view of religious truth on the attention of his hearers. 
We may also add that truth is at least so far likely to prevail, that 
when there is a good opening for her, the chances will be slightly in 
her favour ; and as we have the most perfect confidence that, as 
contrasted with Romanism, the Protestantism of Mr. Arthur is 
true, we are inclined to hope that it wiil prevail in Italy simply 
because it is true. This book of Mr. Arthur’s is therefore well 
worth considering, for it is an exposition of the sort of religious 


that is most likely to be effective in the Catholic country 


most likely to break with Catholicism. Those Italians who 
could read such a book, and who were really ignorant of the 
elements of theology, would find the Protesiant view forcibly 
and earnestly stated ; and those whose knowledge was more 
advanced, and who were principally attracted by the political 
aspect of Protestantism, might also accept a teacher like 
Mr. Arthur. They might reasonably look on him as a fair type 
of what Protestantism can produce. They might wish that such 
should be the ordinary minister of religion in their own country. 
It is foolish to expect too much; but they might welcome the 
thought of having religious teachers exhibiting a practicable and 
obtainable average of excellence, who, if they obtruded their 
travels, yet had travelled—who, if they turned every conversa- 
tion into the channel of their own thoughts, had a real love of 
political liberty, some cultivation, and an anxious desire to do 
their duty—and who, if incapable of entering into systems of 
thought different from their own, stuck fast by pure morality 
and by the rules of justice and honour. 


SHARPE’S HISTORY OF EGYPT.* 


E are glad to see that this useful book has reached a 
fourth edition. Mr. Sharpe has the great merit of having 
written almost the only book about ancient Egypt which people 
who are not professed ‘“ Egyptologers” can A 
plain man who wishes, with the help of Baron Bunsen, to find 
out what was “ Egypt's place in Universal History,” will probably 
retire with a profound reverence for the vast and varied learning 
of the Baron, but with very small knowledge of his own about 
Egypt and its place in history. The Pharaonic part of Mr. 
Sharpe’s history is so plain and straightforward, that the reader 
not skilled in dynasties and hieroglyphies is tempted to accept it 
at once in preference to more difficult and pretentious specula- 
tions. And Mr. Sharpe has also had the good sense to make 
his history neither wholly nor even principally Pharaonic. 
There is doubtless a sort of fascination about the primeval 
Egypt, its wonderful buildings, and its vast antiquity ; but it is 
a theme for the curious speculator rather than for the practical 
historian. That real practical history of man which is still yoing 
on begins with old Greece, and is carried on through Macedonia, 
Rome, and medieval Europe down to our own times. In that 
history, Egypt, as a country, holds by no means an inconsiderable 
place ; and even the old Egyptian race, conquered as it was, is 
far from being without its importance. Egypt under the 
Ptolemies was not, indeed, the greatest in extent, but it was the 
most compact, well-governed, and really powerful of the Mace- 
donian kingdoms. Its founder was the best ruler of his 
time. He was not perhaps really more scrupulous than his 
fellows, but he had the combined good sense and good 
fortune to aim at an object which could be obtained with 
comparatively little crime or danger. While the other Mace- 
donian chiefs turned the world upside down in vain attempts to 
grasp the whole of Alexander's empire, Ptolemy had the wisdom 
and moderation to confine his aim to securing a single portion of 
it which it was possible to keep and to govern. A large share 
of his personal virtues was handed on to at least two genera- 
tions of his descendants, and traces of them re-appear at intervals 
later still. His wise system of government it took a yet longer 
time wholly to destroy. Under the Ptolemies, Alexandria was 
the greatest of Greek cities. Greek political freedom and original 
Greek genius were indeed no more; but of science, philosophy, 
and the learned literature of the age, the Kings of Egypt were 
the most munificent of patrons. To the native Egyptians, whose re- 
ligion and customs were studiously respected, the rule of Ptolemy 
must have felt as the advent of a liberator, after the bigoted 
tyranny of Persia. Under the early Roman Empire, down to the 
founding of Constantinople, Alexandria retained its place as the 
head-quarters of Greek literature and philosophy. It was the 
seat of the subtlest lore both of heathens and Christians. The 
foundation of Constantinople gradually gave the Greek intellect 
another centre. When the Imperial throne was fixed in a Greek 
city, that city naturally became the chief dwelling-place of Greek 
literature and philosophy. ‘The result was, that Alexandria, 
hitherto a Greek colony in Egypt, became to a certain degree an 
Egyptian city. The Roman Government was profoundly odious 
to the native Egyptians, but, as was natural in that age, the form 
whieh their discontent took was a religious one. ‘They therefore 
did not become rebels, but heretics—at least, they only becamerebels 
when they found themselves persecuted as heretics. The native 
Church of Egypt became Monophysite, in declared opposition to 
the orthodoxy of both Old and New Rome. ‘The wheloee state 
of Egypt down to the Saracen conquest was something like that 
of Ireland. The Egyptian peopie were Monophysites, but the 
Orthodox Chureh—the Church only of Roman officials and of the 
remnant of the Macedonian settlers—was politically dominant. 
The Orthodox were, and we believe still are, known as Melchites— 
Men of the Emperor. The natural consequence was, that, when 
the Saracens came, Eg pt was lostina moment. Asia was not 
conquered at all till Turkish times—Africa resisted for sixty 
years. ‘This was clearly because Asia had become Greek, and 
Africa Latin; their inhabitants were loyal Romans and orthodox 
Christians ; but the Egyptian was still an Egyptian, and clung to 
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his heresy as the badge of his nationality. To him the Cesar 
appeared more odious than the Caliph, and the invading Saracen 
was welcomed with open arms. 

Now, without any wish to depreciate the interest and impor- 
tance of speculations into earlier Egyptian antiquities, it does 
seem to us that this later Egyptian history, from Alexander to 
Heraclius, is that which has the most real value for the general 
historical student, and that which gives Egypt its truest * place 
in Universal History.” The history of Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt forms an important chapter in the history of Greek intel- 
lect and of Christian theolo As such, we cannot help thinking 
that its general importance is really higher than that of the old 
Pharaonic Egypt. At all events, its importance is more strictly 
historical—the interest of the elder Egypt is rather antiquarian 
or philological. Now, as far as we know, Mr. Sharpe’s is the 
only English book in which the student can find a complete con- 
secutive history of Egypt under the Ptolemies and Cwsars. And, 
without placing Mr. Sharpe in the first rank of historians, we 
thank him heartily for filling a manifest void, and carrying out a 
good design in a useful, straghtforward, and sensible way. There 
is nothing brilliant about him—indeed. his style is rather bald 
and meagre ; but he tells his story plainly, simply, and un- 
affectedly, which in these days is a very great point. We now 
and then have fancied we saw signs that Mr. Sharpe is not a 
first-rate classical scholar, but there are no errors of any great 
consequence, and he is quite able to use Greek books for his- 
torical purposes. We suspect that the historian is himself 
hardly more orthodox than the Egyptians of whom he writes, 
but he is perfectly fair and canid in recording theological 
disputes. And a strange story indeed the theological dis- 
putes of Egypt are. The “religious dissensions” of St. George's 
in the East are a trifle to those of Alexandria. As headed by 
churchmen, and winked at by Patriarchs, they were perhaps 
more akin to the “ Church and King riots” of a pasi generation ; 
though one may doubt whether, if the Birmingham mob had 
caught Dr. Priestley, he would have suffered quite so terrible a 
fate as that of Hypatia. Of the latter personage it is curious to 
read Mr. Sharpe’s bald staterrent of facts after the high-flown 
romance of Mr. Kingsley. Where are the deep-laid plots of 
Orestes? where is the contemplated empire of Paganism? where 
is Pelagia and her elephant? Where, too, are those Goths of 
the fifth century, so unaccountably forestalling the likeness of 
Scandinavians of the ninth and tenth? Alas! Mr. Sharpe seems 
utterly unconscious of anything of the kind. To be sure, Orestes 
is mobbed and Hypatia is murdered, and all due horror is 
expressed at the crime; but that Orestes and Hypatia had any 
thought of reigning together under the auspices of Pallas Athene 
is the special revelation of Mr. Kingsley, and has not come 
within the narrower range of vision allowed to Mr. Sharpe. 

The present edition is a good deal enlarged from the third, 
with which we are most familiar. In its present form, the book 
has become handsome as well as useful, being enriched with 
many illustrations, representing buildings, hieroglyphics, and 
other Egyptian remains. We do not see much difference in the 
text, save that here and there a mistake that we had noted is 
corrected. Throughout, as is especially necessary in a work on 
Egypt, Mr. Sharpe pays all due attention to the artistic and 
literary side of his subject, as well as to the narrative of political 
and military facts. For, of course, it is to the peculiar intel- 
lectual life of Egypt, both native and Greek, heathen and 
Christian, that Egyptian history owes its whole importance. 
Egypt never had any political life ; and the mere succession of the 
Pharaohs, or even of the Ptolemies, would by itself be hardly 
more instructive than that of the Mameluke Sultans. 

Altogether, Mr. Sharpe has produced a really good and very 
useful book. Like King Ptolemy himself, he has set before him 
a definite and moderate object, and has carried it out in a discreet 
and rational manner. 


THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Second Notice. 


OTWITHSTANDING the defeat of Ramillies and the 
loss of the fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands, the 
French menaged, in the spring of 1707 to get together so strong 
an army that Marlborough was unwilling to attack it unless he 
could find an opportunity more favourable than any that pre- 
sented itself. ‘Thus the campaign closed without a battle. 
Next year, the French surprised Ghent and Bruges and 
threatened Brussels, while they designed to seize the position 
of Lessines on the Dender, and then to lay siege to Oudenarde 
on the Scheldt. To prevent this, Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, who had lately joined him, crossed the Dender and took 
at Lessines, thus placing themselves between the French 

army and its frontier. Thereupon the French marched toGavre, on 
the Scheldt, and prepared to crossthatriver. The allies marched 
parallel to them to Oudenarde, still keeping between the French 
and France. Marlborough knew that an army under a divided 
command, and crossing a river, loses much of its order and 
discipline, and he pushed forward to profit by the opportunity. 
On the 11th July, 1708, the allies began to cross the Scheldt a 
little below Oudenarde. Two leagues lower, the French were also 
crossing the river at Gavre, not dreaming that the allies were near 
them. Marshal Vendéme received the news of their ap nee 
when at table, and at first refused to believe that they had crossed 


the Scheldt. But when he saw how matters stood, he would 
have made dispositions to avert disaster from the French army, 
but for the hesitation of the Duke of Burgundy, to whom he 
acted as adviser. It was now three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and neither army was in position. The allies had marched 
fifteen miles, and had been in motion since two in the morning ; 
yet the Duke and the Prince were both eager to engage. Whien 
the two armies had crossed the river and were ranged in order 
of battle, nearly at right angles to its course, the Allies had 
France and the French had the Dutch provinces in their rear. 
In fact, the allied generals turned face-about to fight this battle, 
and they do not seem to have troubled themselves in the least 
about keeping a base of operations. The cause of their success 
is to be found in the division of the French councils, and in the 
insubordination which resulted from the want of a single leader 
possessing full authority and commanding the confidence of his 
troops. It was Marlborough’s peculiar talent which enabled 
him to discern and seize the opportunity thus offered to him, 
while he treated Prince Eugene with the utmost apparent 
deference to his opinions; by which means their joint operations 
on this occasion, as almost always throughout the war, were 
rendered perfectly harmonious, energetic, and successful. 


It seems that in the battlethe French obeyed the impulse of their 
own courage rather than any orders they received. The Duke 
of Burgundy had not the capacity, nor Marshal Venddme the 
authority, to make suitable arrangements. As the Allies crossed 
the Scheldt, and got into position opposite the French beyond it, 
they were led vigorously to attack them. ‘The British troops 
seem to have formed the advance of the allied army, and to have 
borne the brunt of the earliest and hardest fighting. The French 
had forced them back; but at six o’clock a second column of 
allied infantry came up, and the French in turn gave ground. 
Amid a confusion of fierce struggles, Marlborough perceived an 
opening for adecisive movement. He saw that the enemy’s right 
might be turned and cut off from the main body by a flank 
march. He requested the veteran Marshal Overkirk, who had 
just come into position, to occupy the commanding ground left 
vacant by the French with twenty battalions of Dutch and Danes. 
That officer, unmindful of the fatigue of his long march, executed 
the order with alacrity. He seized the high ground, and 
descended from it into the French rear. Their right wing was 
thus broken, and the personal efforts of Venddme, who dis- 
mounted and led a body of infantry to its relief, proved un- 
availing. Happily for the French, darkness now enveloped the 
pater, hosts. Prince Eugene on the right, as well as the 
Duke and Overkirk on the left, were now closing round their 
flanks. Venddme perceived that the day was lost, and consented 
to a retreat. ‘The word was no sooner given than generals, 
officers, and privates, horse and foot, hurried off the field in the 
utmost disorder. With difficulty Marshal Vendéme, calling to 
officers by name, and conjuring them to maintain the honour of 
their courtry, collected together some twenty-five squadrons 
and battalions, and with these he covered the flight of the 
crowd in person.” He reached Ghent in safety, and the 
French commanders met at an inn to deliberate on what was to 
be done. Venddme proposed to renew the action on the morrow, 
but it was reported from all quarters that the army was destroyed. 
“ Well, then,” said Vendéme, “we must retreat ;” and there- 
upon he leit the Council and went to bed for thirty hours, 
without making the slightest arrangement to collect his dispersed 
army. On the fieid of battle the Allies waited impatiently for 
the dawn. In the darkness some of their parties from the right 
met other omy from the ieft in the French rear, and ex- 
changed volleys. The loss of the French in this battle was 
enormous, but many fugitives subsequently returned to their 
colours. From the rapidity of the march artillery could scarcely 
have been got up on either side, and it does not appear that any 
was captured. The Duke of Berwick was advancing to join 
Vendéme with a reinforcement when he heard of his defeat. He 
collected the remains of the broken army, and with his own corps 
the whole amounted to nearly 100,000 men. The Allies were 
between them and Paris, but it was rightly judged that Mar!l- 
borough and Eugene would not venture to advance into France, 
leaving such an army in their rear. Those generals now began 
the celebrated siege of Lille, the strongest town in Flanders. 

The garrison of Lille was commanded by Marshal Bouflers, 
while Marshals Vendéme and Berwick were in the field with an 
army as numerous as that which now on the 13th of August sat 
down before the place. As all communication with Antwerp was 
cut off by the French army, the Allies had to bring their convoys 
from Ostend narrow causeway exposed to perpetual attacks. 
Major-General Webb, detached to escort one of these convoys, 
fought the action at Wynendale, which is called by our author “tue 
most honourable exploit performed during the whole war.” The 
loss of this convoy must have caused the raising of the siege. On 
the 14th of October the town of Lille capitulated, and Bouflers 
retired into the citadel. Wenddme now proposed to a'tack the 
Allies, but Berwick differed from him. To avoid the evil of divided 
councils the King of France recalled Berwick. Put Venddme 
could effect nothing to relieve the place. The citi d 1] ca) itulated 
on the 10th of December, “ after a most unusval provision con- 
ceded to the high respect and admiration for the french marshal 

Bouflers)—that the terms should first be snt to the Duke cf 
urgundy for his approbation.” These glimp-es of the military 
manners of the time are a pleasant feature in Sir Edward Cust's 
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volumes. Marlborough had thus defeated one of the best marshals 
of France in a pitched battle, and had captured in his sight and 
in defiance of him the great masterpiece of Vauban. He closed 
the campaign at the end of the year by retaking Ghent and 
Bruges, which the French had gained possession of in the spring. 


Next year Marshal Villars was entrusted with the defence of 
France against Marlborough. Perhaps, however, its best secu- 
rity lay in the timidity of the States-General, ever ready to 
-decline their part in any enterprise of unusual hazard. The 
campaign began with the siege of Tournay, one of the strongest 
places in the Netherlands. The town was forced to surrender, 
and “such were the courtesies of the time, that the next day 
M. de Surville, the governor, was entertained at dinner by 
Prince Eugene, and in the afternoon he and the garriscn retired 
to the citadel.” This also was taken after an obstinate defence, 
and the allies next invested Mons. Marshal Villars entrenched 
himself strongly near that place, and awaited the attack which 
Marlborough, urged probably by the ardent spirit of Eugene, 
resolved to make upon him. The battle of Malplaquet was 
fought on the 11th of September, 1709. Marshal Bouflers had 
come into the French camp to serve under his friend Marshal 
Villars. In the camp of the Allies were Saxe, Schwerin, and 
Munich, all subsequently marshals, and leaders of armies. The 
battle was more a struggle of brute force than a trial of 
military skill. Yet Marlborough displayed conspicuous] 
one of his great qualities—the firmness of resolution wit 
which he could await the proper moment for carrying out 
his plans. The left of the Allies had been repulsed in 
several attacks with terrible slaughter and confusion. The 
French were advancing to improve their success into a victory. 
A Dutch officer sought Marlborough, with an urgent demand for 
reinforcements, and even persuaded the commander of a body of 
reserve troops to move them, without orders, to support the 
failing left. But Marlborough ordered those troops back. Next, 
Prince Eugene came up to represent the state of the right wing, 
which, after gaining some success, was about to be assailed by 
the enemy with increased numbers. But to the request for aid 
on this side al:o Marlborough made nearly the same answer. In 
order thus to threaten the right of the allies, Marshal Villars 
had withdrawn troops from his centre, and so offered the 
opportunity for which Marlborough had waited calmly through- 
out the vicissitudes of this sanguinary day. As soon as the 
enemy were seen to draw their men out of the entrenchments in 
the centre, the Duke ordered forward the troops which he had 
kept inactive for this very purpose. His infantry carried the 
redans, and then a torrent of rege swept past them, into the 
very centre of the French lines. The crisis of the battle had 
now arrived. Marshal Villars had been wounded and carried off 
the field, and the command of the French army devolved on 
Marshal Bouflers. He beheld his centre pierced, his right dis- 
lodged, and all communication with his left cut off, and he relue- 
tantly ordered a general retreat. He carried the French army 
out of this bloody field with great skill and success. The allies 
halted on the plain on which the French had stood. Few guns 
or colours were taken, and the victors had 18,250 men killed 
and wounded. The Duke of Berwick was recalled from Italy to 
assist Marshal Bouflers, but he could do nothing to relieve Mons, 
which surrendered on the 20th of October. 


Before the campaign of 1710 opened, the Whig party had 
been driven from the councils of the Queen of England. Douay 
was taken after an obstinate siege, and little else was done this 

ear. It was observed that Marlborough was not the man he 
nad been. His confidence in himself and his cheerfulness had 
abandoned him, and he appeared rather to have his thoughts on 
the affairs of home, where his enemies were now in power, than 
on his campaign in France. Marshal Villars acted in this 
campaign with consummate judgment and ability, and he had a 
numerous and well appointed army; for tie distress that pre- 
vailed in France sent thousands to serve in tle ranks to save 
themselves from hunger. In the spring of 1711 the Emperor 
Joseph died, and Prince Eugene was called to Germany, with the 
principal part of his forces, to secure the election of the Archduke 
Charles to the empire. Many of Marlborough’s best regiments 
were withdrawn from him to repair the disasters of the last 
campaign in Spain, where a British force under General Stanhope 
had surrendered to Marshal Venddme. Yet under these dis- 
advantages, he performed one of the most admired of his exploits 
by foreing the strong lines of Bouchain, which Marshal Villars 
had too confidently called Marlborough’s ze plus ultra. The 
design was so well laid and so happily executed, that it 
passed for a masterpiece of military skill. By a few not 
very complicated movements he imposed upon the French 
Marshal, and at last drew him from his strong lines, and 
himself entered them without fighting. Villars hurried back 
too late to oppose the seizure of the position, and narrowly 
escaped capture. He could now no longer prevent the siege 
of Bouchain, in which Marlborough exerted himself to the utmost 
of his vigilance and capacity. Villars made every effort to inter- 
rupt his proceedings, but in vain. The activity, skill, and perse- 
verance of Marlborough and the valour of his troops were never 
more conspicuously og ye _He took Bouchain, and this was 
his last conquest, for the campaign closed shortly after; and he 
who had never fought a battle that he did not gain, nor sat down 
before a place that he did not take, quitted his victorious army, 
not again to return to it. In the year 1712 the British troops 


of East Anglia are 


were commanded by the Duke of Ormond, while Prince Eugene 
was generalissimo of the Allies. In pursuance of the under- 
standing which led to the peace with France, Ormond was in- 
structed to take no part in any offensive movement, and after- 
wards to separate from the allied army and march his troo 
peacefully to Dunkirk. As he was refused admission to 
very towns which Marlborough had taken, Marshal Villars con- 
siderately offered him a road through France. Prince Eugene, 
weakened by this defection, was defeated by Marshal Villars at 
Denain. In this inglorious way ended the invasion which had 
long kept Paris in alarm. 

The Duke of Marlborough died in 1721, having lived for the 
last six years of his life in a state little removed from dotage. 
He was born in 1650, and was fifty-four years of age when he 
gained the first of his four famous victories. It is remarkable 
that in his whole career he never once suffered himself to 
be forced to act on the defensive in any great action. 
In his management of the Dutch Deputies, of Prince Eugene, 
and of the German potentates, he showed wonderful self- 
possession, tact, and knowledge of mankind. In war he was, as 
Sir Edward Cust truly says, a first-rate workman. “ He finished 
off his work with a neatness and precision never seen in any 
other general's campaigns. He bungled nothing. He never 
attempted what he could not perform, and be always performed 
all that he attempted.” From the moment that he took the 
command of his army in 1702, the superiority of military genius 
was manifestly on the side of the Allies. To appreciate the 
grandeur of his services, we must look back to the preceding 
war, when King William ITI. contended on the same ground 
valiantly, but not fortunately, with Luxemburg. And in 1711, 
he ended triumphantly as he began, proving himself still the 
greatest captain of his age. The words of a well-known French 
air, Marlbrough sen va dla guerre attest to this day the wide- 
spread celebrity of a name which was feared or worshipped 
everywhere out of his own party-ridden country. After the lapse 
of 150 years, Englishmen can unite in doing honour to the 
memory of one whose splendid exploits have always commanded 
the admiration of the most eminent Continental soldiers, and 
especially of the first Napoleon. The character of Marlborough 
has been hardly dealt with by Lord Macaulay, and we had 
hoped to see justice rendered by that unrivalled pen when 
it came to write of Blenheim and Bouchain, as it wrote of Landen 
and Namur. Mr. Thackeray, too, has laid on Marlborough a 
heavy load of censure, but he could not speak of Blenheim without 
warming into eloquent applause of such a victory and such a 
general. We quote from memory the conclusion of the most 
brilliant page of Lsmond :—* As he rode along the lines to battle, 
or galloped up in the nick of time to a battalion reeling before 
the enemy’s charge or shot, the fainting men and officers got new 
courage as they saw the splendid calm of his face, and felt that 
his will made them irresistible.” We will add to this involuntary 
praise the hearty, and as we believe just, encomium which is 
quoted by Sir Edward Cust from Professor Smyth's Lectures :— 

He had the praise of Hannibal to command an army of many nations. 
He had the praise of Cesar to lose no battle, nor fail in any siege. He was 
no desperate knight-errant, like Charles XII. or Peterborough. The great 
praise of Marlborough is, that his glory was reached step by step, by no 
sudden indulgence of fortune, by no single effort of military kill valour. 
The careers of other generals have been ever marked by varieties of chance, 
by change of light and shade, by success and defeat. But this great man was 
ange right. Enterprise succeeded after enterprise, campaign after cam- 
paign, still the result was always the same—progressive fame, increasing 
victories, endless triumphs. 

By the help of Sir Edward Cust’s little book this glowing 
eulogy may be read, as it deserves to be, by every officer of that 
army which owes so much of its European fame to Marlborough. 


KETTI’S REBELLION IN NORFOLK.* 


ji! the Norwich volume of Proceedings of the Archeological 
Institute is a short paper “ On the Part taken by Norfolk 
and Suffolk in the Reformation,” which bears no less a name 
than that of the present Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford. That was in the days when Mr. Kemble was alive, 
and when Professor Willis had not become dumb, so that the 
appearance at an Archeological meeting of a man who did not 
send his audience to sleep was less rare than it is now that Dr. 
Guest seems to stand alone as a relic of the old generation. 
Dr. Stanley will probably not be offended if we say that that 
paper is not one of his very best productions. It is plain that it 
was written hastily for the meeting at which it was read. The 
main subject is rather hurried over, and is almost smothered by 
a disproportionate preface. Still, the chief points in the history 
ut forth with a clearness which makes us 
regret that Dr. Stanley did not give himself more time and space 
to work them out in their fulness. Among the points Ease 
touched upon is Kett’s rebellion in 1549. Dr. Stanley points 
out the error of Dr. Lingard in classing this East-Anglian rising 
with the risings in the West on behalf of the old religion. He 
shows that the rebellion was, if not a strictly Protestant move- 
ment, at any rate not a Catholic gne—that it took its origin in the 
purely temporal grievance of enclosures, and in a general dislike 


* Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk; being a History of the Great Civil 
Commotion that occurred at the Time of the Reformation, in the Reign of 
London: Longmans, 


Edward VI., §c. §c. By the Rev. F. W. Russell, M.A. 
and William Penny. 
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to the nobles and gentry. He shows, also, that this dislike 
to the nobles, especially the new nobles, and above all to 
Northumberland for putting down Kett, mainly led to the 
decided part taken by East-Anglia in setting Mary on the 
throne, and thus explains the apparent contradiction of the 
most Protestant part of England taking what afterwards proved 
to be the most important of all steps in the Catholic interest. 

All this Dr. Stanley has shown in a page or two of an evidently 
hasty sketch. And we cannot find that Mr. Russell has shown 
us anything more in his quarto volume of two hundred pages. 
He has really taken too much pains with his subject, and has 
crushed it beneath a needless mass of research. In his preface 
he takes us into confidence, “ confessing,” “ having no hesitation,” 
and the like, with regard to the whole history of the composition 
of his book. The “nonumque prematur in annum” has been 
literally obeyed. Mr. Russell’s book has taken him nine years 
to write, besides an indefinite number of earlier years spent in 
musing upon the subject. We wonder how many hours Dr. 
Stanley’s paper took him. And yet, if we are to confess in our 
turn, when we had gone through Mr. Russell’s narrative as well 
as we could, we turned back to Dr. Stanley to get some clear 
notion of what Kett’s rebellion was really about. The book is 
an instance of the way in which a very useful and, in their own 
line, praiseworthy class of men entirely mistake their own powers. 
Mr. Russell is evidently born to be one of tle Nethinim of lite- 
rature; he might serve as a most useful Gibeonite under the 
command of Dr. Stanley. He evidently shrinks from no amount 
of work in examining and transcribing ancient records. He 
would probably have been quite capable of making a good 
edition of the nearly contemporary narrative of Neville, which he 
so often quotes, and of adding a great deal of important illustra- 
tive matter from other sources. Such a book would have had 
its own definite value among the sources of history. But Mr. 
Russell is quite incapable of himself composing an historical nar- 
rative. His text consists of a strange jumble of original narra- 
tive, long extracts from contemporary writers, and equally long 
extracts from various records, accounts, &c., all strangely mixed 
up together. We had far rather have had Neville and Sotherton 
in their integrity, with such collateral documents, such an intro- 
duction and notes, as Mr. Russell might think needful, than this 
wonderful mixture of Neville, Sotherton, Russell, and what not, in 
the text itself. We have not seen the original work of Neville, 
but we have no doubt, from the specimens, that it would be well 
worth reading through. We can see, also, that Mr. Russell has 

thered together from other sources a great deal of matter which 
is really valuable, if he only knew what to do with it. We have 
no doubt, moreover, that when Mr. Froude gets to this part of 
his subject, he will tell the story of Kett in a very graphic and 
pleasing manner, however strange and unfounded may be the 
commentaries and inferences which he may build upon it. We 
suspect that Mr. Russell's views of the politics of the age are 
really sounder than those of Mr. Froude. We shall rather enjoy 
seeing Mr. Froude’s perplexity in having to account for English- 
men ungratefully rebelling, on account of purely civil grievances, 
against the benign government of a Tudor monarch. But, after 

1, Mr. Froude can tell a story, and Mr. Russell cannot, and that 
i a wonderful difference when one has to try and read a 


But, though Mr. Russell has utterly spoiled the form of his 
book, many of the documents which he quotes are most curious 
and important, and worthy of attentive study. The list of griev- 
ances put forth by the rebels is a document of the highest moment, 
and shows how utterly Mr. Froude has gone astzay in placing in 
Tudor England that Utopian age which always has been some 
time, but never is now— 

When the rich man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 

When lands were fairly portioned, 
When spoils were fairly sold. 


One item especially we must quote, both for its own sake and 
because of Mr. Russell's passing strange comment. The rebels 
say—we venture to modernize the spelling, for there is really no 
philological gain in writing “ ffre” for “free,” the modern 
spelling, as generally happens, being nearer to the Anglo-Saxon— 
“We pray that all bondmen may be made free; for God made 
all free with His precious blood-shedding.” ‘This article shows, 
among other things, that, in the reign of Edward VL., villenage 
was still common enough to be felt as a practical grievance. By 
James I.’s time the whole class of villeins seems to have been 
enfranchised, but the legal status has never been abolished to 
this day. But Mr. Russell’s comment is— 


The existence of this article enables us to account for much that otherwise 
would be inexplicable. Taking this as the foundation on which they rested 
their hopes and claims, we are not surprised at finding indications of deeper 
seriousness and of a higher tone of feeling than usually accompany pop 
outbreaks: thus, their p ings were conducted with a certain measure of 
order and sobriety; justice was duly administered amongst them, beneath the 
wide spreading branches of their Oak of Reformation; the new liturgy, 
morning and evening, was read amongst them by a regularly appointed 
chaplain; ministers of the gospel were allowed to address them, and with 
bebiness to rebuke their faults, which plainly showed they were not a lawless 
rabble; and but few acts of personal violence are recorded. But the time had 
not yet come for “bonde men” to obtain their freedom; years, many years, 
of fierce contention and of deadly strife would have to pass away, and man 
a hard-fought field be won, before this precious boon would be secured to 
The blow thus aimed at the feudal system at present was of no avail; but, 
after the great Puritan struggle, one of the earliest acts of Charles II. was to 
abolish the iniquities and oppressions which had, in the course of time, been 


grafted upon it: “the court of wards and liveries, and all wardships, &c., are 
totally salen: away ; as are also all fines for alienation, tenures by homage, &c., 
and aids for marrying the daughter, or knighting the son; and that all sorts 
of tenures be teonel into free and common soccage, save only tenures in 
frankalmoign, copyholds, and the honorary services (without the slavish part) 
of grand serjeanty.” («2 Car. IL. c. 24.) 


We have read this over with utter amazement. What has the 
grievance of villenage to do with the feudal tenures? Does 
Mr. Russell really believe that the people who suffered from 
“‘ wardships, liveries, aids for marrying the daughter,” &c., were 
all of them “ bondmen ?” If so, itis the most speaking comment 
we ever came across upon the danger of the mere local and par- 
tial study of history. 

If historical learning suffers just now from the intrusion of 
flippant ignorance on the one hand, it suffers also from heavy 
and ill-digested research on the other. Of course for the 
dullest antiquary we feel a certain respect which we do not 
feel towards the bookmaking tribe. However dull he may be, 
he gathers together materials which may be used by some one 
who is not aull. Amrou likened the scholar Abou Musa to a 
“ donkey laden with books which he did not understand ;” but 
if Abou Musa did not understand them, most likely somebody 
else did. Now, we are very far from likening Mr. Russell to 
a donkey laden or unleden; he is very far from the worst of 
his class: his labour is not frivolous, but real and solid, and, 
what is more, he seems to have some notion of the bearing of 
his subject as a portion of general English history. We only 
complain that his matter is awkwardly and confusedly put 
together—that he does not understand the difference between 
a consecutive narrative to be read through, and a collection 
of documents to be referred to. Mr. Russeli is evidently a 
zealous and painstaking antiquary, and, as such, he may yet 
do historical Thecstete good service; but he has in this book 
aspired to do the work of the historian in his own person, and 
in that higher capacity he has certainly failed. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ROFESSOR UNGER has published two Botanical Lee- 
tures,* delivered by him at ee last winter. The first 
is an attempt to bring the botanical lore of the peat-districts with 
which Austrian botanists are familiar to bear on geological pro- 
biems. The testimony of the peat is that the flora of Kurope at 
the close of the tertiary period closely resembled that which 
exists in North America to this day, while it bore little simi- 
larity to existing European forms. Assuming from this fact 
that the two similar floras must have had a communication with 
each other, he proceeds to show that an actual continuity of 
land is the only connexion which can adequately account for 
their relationship. In other words, the Atlantic at the close 
of the tertiary period was dry land. ‘This theory is con- 
firmed by the fact that a similar flora is found in the peat-bogs 
of Iceland, the Azores, and Madeira. In corroboration of this 
view, he quotes, as the true record of a fading tradition, the cele- 
brated passage in the 7Zimeus, which has generally been looked 
upon as an Egyptian fable, or as an effort of Plato's own imagi- 
nation. The aioe lecture dwells on the degeneration which is 
really the result of what we call the improvement of plants by 
cultivation. Culture brings about a morbid increase in those 
ts of the reproductive system which suit our digestions; but 
it destroys the balance of the several parts of a plant's organism, 
and makes it diseased, instead of healthy. ‘The lectures are 
written with great clearness and simplicity, and are well worth 
reading. 

The prospects of Dem are not at present in a very 
flourishing condition, for the Emperor Napoleon is a personal 
representative of the benefits of universal suffrage worth tomes 
of controversy. In Germany, as elsewhere, many veteran enthu- 
siasts have learned wisdom from the experiment which France has 
performed on herself for the benefit of the world. But there are 
still a few true-blue fanatics of the old school, whose faith no 
failure can dishearten, who see nothing ridiculous in the farce of 
the Paulskirche of Frankfort, nothing terrifying in the fate of 
France. Many of them are in exile, all of them are in obscurity. 
But now that the reaction has spent its force, and the Absolutists 
have become almost as odious as the Revolutionists, they are 
slowly creeping out of their hiding-places. The successes of 
Garibaldi and Farini encourage them to lift up their heads. 
Accordingly, a batch of the best-known among them have com- 
bined, under Herr Ludwig Walesrode, to publish a manifesto in 
the form of a collection of Essays.t At first the idea of a 
distinct programme crossed their minds; but the hopelessness 
of constructing a formula that should mean anything, and in 
which they should all agree, seems to have deterred them from 
this course. It is a melancholy collection—both from the mis- 
fortunes through which a misguided patriotism has conducted its 
authors, and the apparent hopelessness of the problems they 
sought, and, still seek, to solve. Their policy is still purely 
negative, and, if they were armed with power, would still be 
purely destructive. They have nothing distinct to suggest— 


* 1. Die Versunkene Insel Atlantis. 2. Die Physiologische Bedeutung 
der nzencultur. Zwei Vortriige von Dr. F. Unger. Wien: Braunmiiller. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1860. 

+ Demokratische Studien. Herausgegeben von Lulwiz Walesrode, 
Hamburg: Meissner. 1860. 
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they only rail at evils which all the world has heard of, and 
which all the world would gladly cure if it only knew the way. 
One of the wisest of them would cling at all hazards to Prussia, 
as Garibaldi has done to Sardinia; but, as a rule, they content 
themselves with frothy appeals to the German people, who have 
only once been stirred up to take the initiative,and on that occasion 
made no better work of it than to electa Parliament of Professors, 
which broke down under the ridicule of its own proceedings. 
These politicians still seem to lean to the French rather than to the 
English notion of progress—that is to say, they prefer equality 
to freedom. They rather complain that England has no general 
coneeption of the rights of man. They do not seem to see that 
it is they, and such as they, that give’ to ornamental titles 
a value they would not otherwise possess. Englishmen do not 
do such trifles the honour of disliking them. It is foreign de- 
mocrats and foreign aristocrats who are at one in this—that they 
consider merely decorative titles important enough to be worth a 
revolutionary struggle. A curious paper from one of the exiles, 
who is resident in Switzerland, ctiy illustrates the strange 
barbarie vanity which will flare up at the insult of being required 
to admit a claim of rank, but will bear without murmuring to be 
stripped of the solid blessings of freedom. The German cantons 
of Switzerland are fair specimens of the democratic side of the 
German mind. In spite of their strong republicanism, it is with 
the greatest difficulty that the Federal Council has enforced 
upon the cantons of Basle and Zurich such matters as freedom 
of settlement, freedom of voeation, and freedom of travelling. Even 
now they interfere in private affairs in a manner, and trust the 
| apa with a power, that would throw England into a revolution. 
many of the towns the trade-guilds actually regulated the 
private expenses of their members, and fixed upon the voca- 
tions which the children of each member should pursue. In 
Zurich, not long ago, the wipes es informed a young man 
that he was spending too much, and that they must put him under 
guardianship. He replied by showing that he was only spending 
three-quarters of his income, and putting by the remaining 
quarter. But this did not satisfy their notions of frugality—the 
young man was put under guardianship. The powers of the 
police are not less extraordinary. They are in no way limited by 
ordinary law. In Berne, when the Zir national assembled a short 
time ago for their regular shooting-matches, the police com- 
mittee ordered all strollers to be flogged without further cere- 
mony; and in Zurich, on a similar occasion, the Social Evils, for 
the better preservation of morality, were all seized at one fell 
swoop, and either shut up in prison or turned out of the canton. 
In Basle, matters have gone still further, for there the police 
forbad a number of Swiss artisans, who were working in the 
town, to sleep in the canton, for no other reason than that they 
were poor; and the poor wretches had to return every night to 
sleep in the Duchy of Baden. This system of administration, 
however, is by no means extended to the canton of Geneva. 
Geneva is the model to which the Continental democrats point 
with the greatest hope. There, great personal freedom and in- 
tegrity of administration co-exist with universal suffrage. 
Whether the same brilliant results will be obtained when 
M. Fazy’s hand ceases to hold the rudder, remains, of course, 
to be seen. But the German Radical does not look for 
comfort to that land of promise across the Atlantic to which 
the more ignorant English agitator so often appeals. Humboldt’s 
severe judgment of the working of the American system has 
been recently given to the world; and he was no reactionary 
politician. There is a very remarkable paper in this volume from 
the pen of Friedrich Kapp, a German Liberal, now resident in 
New York, upon the execution of John Brown and the terrorism 
of which he avers it to be the commencement. Political exiles 
are generally so full of resentment against the treatment they 
have received in the land of their birth that they are never in- 
elined to be over-harsh to the land of their adoption. His testi- 
mony, therefore, may be taken to be as free from party colour 
as anything can be that comes from the United States. The whole 
aper is well worth reading. We can only extract a few facts 
rom its close. The author compares at length the despotism 
of the Southern States with the despotism with which he had 
been so familiar in Europe :— 

Altogether this attentat shows a striking similarity and agreement between 
the state of things in Europe and America. The same causes naturally pro- 
duce the same results. The inquisition at Rome, the dry guillotine of Cayenne, 
the floggings of men and women in the South of the United States, or the 
outrages of the border ruffians of Kansas—all these barbarities are necessary 
outgrowths from a system which has force for its origin and its base. John 
Brown reminds us of Orsini, whose attentat has cicarly had its effect on the 
history of the whole world. Here, as in France, the improvised deed of a 
single man has been mighty enough to shake the ruling power to its founda- 
tion. Aye, and while there but one despot has received a wholesome and 
deeply-working impulse and his people remain careless spectators, here in 
the South of the Union—as Buchanan has owned in his last message—every 
eitizen trembles at the dark future, and anxious mothers, if they only hear a 
shot, press their babes to their breasts, trembling in terror of a rising of slaves. 
Coneeive that two-and-twenty armed men, of whom five were despised niggers, 
haye thrown the whole South—a region five times the size of Germany—into 
a paroxysm of terror. 

And then he gives the practical results of this panic. P. rts 
and a system of police are already introduced Jato Wieginins bod 
the whole South is calling for them to keep out malignant cor- 
respondents and disguised Abolitionists. And to this demand 
the Southern newspapers are adding the project of a standing 
army, to consist of contingents from all the South under one 
commander. But the results of the panic do not confine them- 


selves to mere threats. New tales of the violence with wiih, 
in the Southern States, all free opinion is suppressed, are brough 
in every day. In Norfolk, Virginia, a German had to fly by 
night to escape lynching for suspicious words dropped in private 
conversation. In Pulaski, Virginia. a man suspected of Aboli- 
tionism was seized by a Vigilance Committee composed of the 
principal inhabitants, tied up five times and cit down again, and, 
as he outlived this ordeal, sent out of the State. An Irish 
workman, for too bold speaking, was flogged, tarred, feathered, 
and banished. A traveller found ina train in North Carolina 
with an Abolitionist book was unceremoniously pitched out upon 
the rails, where of course he broke his neck, Out of a single 
county in Kentucky, thirty-six citizens were banished and 
threatened with severe punishments, because their sentiments, 
though they were slaveholders themselves, were not sufficiently 
decided. A friend of the author’s own, happening to say in 
Georgia that he thought Brown must have been mad, was told 
to look sharp after himself, for that light way of speaking of 
such a crime would not be tolerated. Four States—Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Mississippi—have given to their free 
blacks a choice between exile and slavery. Even in the Free 
States, Abolitionism is not quite safe. A subscription had been 
opened in the South for kidnapping and hanging D. Giddings, 
who was living in Ohio. Dr. Howe, a well-known philanthropist, 
has been compelled to fly from Boston to Canada, in order to 
escape extradition to Virginia; while Frederick Douglas, under 
the same peril, has fled to England. Of course the press is 
under the most rigid econ | in the Southern States. Daily 
were the accounts of presses destroyed and editors chased out 
of the country. Some of the States have forbidden the post- 
offices to transmit any Abolitionist publications; and the Post. 
master-General of the Union has informed his subordinates that 
it is their duty to carry out this law. Brown's exeeution—the 
first political execution in the United States—is, in the author's 
opinion, the opening of a long struggle:—‘‘ Noble powers still 
slumber in this people; the only thing needed is to develope an 
cultivate them. The cause of freedom is not yet lost where such 
as Brown are possible.” Strange and suggestive words for a 
Radical to write as his judgment upon the present condition of 
the once model Republic! 

Antiquarian politicians or lawyers will find Dr. Zoepfl’s work* 
on the antiquities of German law a very profitable study. He 
complains that, though great activity is shown in the present day 
in giving original records to the world, a similar energy is not 
displayed in digesting them or selecting from them, so that they 
shall be accessible to the general legal public who have not time 
for abstruse investigations. The first volume of the present work, 
which is intended to supply this want, is devoted to the condition 
of the nobles under the feudal law. It is a subject of no small 
practical importance in Germany, especially in Swabia, where 
this book was composed. Feudal rights have lasted up to so very 
recent a period, even where they have now disappeared, that 
many claims are still built upon them on which courts have to 
decide. A point on which these claims often turn is the validity 
of the claimant’s pretensions to noble blood; and it not unfre- 
quently happens that the so-called nobles turn out to have been 
merely of knightly extraction. Among other learned disserta- 
tions, Dr. Zoepfl labours with much research to bring out the 
distinction between these two designations, and to show that it 
was a very substantial and material one. The knights stood 
towards the nobility in the position of retainers—and often merely 
hired retainers—selling their swords for a fixed period, and for a 
fixed recompence. Our English word knight (Knecht) has better 

reserved the originally servile character of the relation than the 

erman equivalent Hitter, which must have been borrowed 
simply from the French. Among the amusing minutia which 
ap antiquary who digs deep enough is sure to turn up along 
with plenty of drier stuff, is the account of an old punishment 
called ‘ the double fiddle.” It was one of many devices for the 
extirpation of village seolds—a species of pest which seems every- 
where to have taxed the ingenuity of rural jurists. If two 
goodwires were caught quarrelling, the neighbours took them 
and inserted their heads into this instrument, which held them in 
such a position that, while their arms were fastened to their sides, 
their faces were fixed close against each other. The village then 
amused itself with watching the grimaces they made at each 
other in impotent fu What a useful implement it would be 
if it could be placed in the hands of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ! 

Garibaldi in Rome,t though it is a second edition, comes out 
at a moment when it ought to be attractive. It is a diary of the 
defence of Rome by Garibaldi, written by a man who was serving 
as majorin his army. The account of the vicissitudes of that 
memorable siege from day to day will be read with interest by 
the general public, though, naturally, its extreme minuteness 
will Se valuable principally to the professional military man. 
His account of the last march from e to San Marino, when 
all was lost, and the desperate escape across the mountains under 
the very eyes of the Austrian garrisons, is as exciting as any 
— It is well and simply told, and deserves to be widely 
read. 


* Altherthiimer des deutschen Reichs und Rechts. Von Dr. H. Zoepfi. 
Erster Band. Heidelberg: Winter. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860, 


+ Garibaldi in Rom. Tagebuch aus Italien, 1849. Von G. von Hoff- 
stetter. Zurich: Schulthess, London: Williams and Norgate. 1860, 
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Humboldt literature is beginning to multiply upon us. The | 
issue of an account of Humboldt’s* scientific achievements from 
the pen of Wittwer has commenced. The work has not as yet 

roceeded far ; but it promises to give as complete an idea of the 
activity of this universal genius as it is practicable in any tole- 
rable space todo. It does not give a biographical account of his 
performances in chronological succession, but takes in order each 
department of science on which Humboldt threw any light, and 
details its his tory as far as his connexion with it went. The 
author apologizes for not having given a complete biography of 
Humboldt in his political and social, as well as in his scientific, 
character, on the ground that this could not be done without a 
a of his letters, to which it was known that Hum- 

oldt had aspecial objection. This throws an additional shadow 
over the dark misdeeds of Madlle. Ludmilla Assing in this 
respect. 

Another scientific work, though having no direct bearing u Eo 
Humboldt, claims a connexion with him by lithographing, lik 
the last, a page of his exeerable handwriting at its commence- 
ment. "But an account of ‘“*The Collective Natural Sciences”’+ 
has a right, more than any other undertaking, to seek his 
patronage who did so much to forward them all. ” Only the first 
volume of the present issue is as ye published ; but, so far as 
it goes, it wears the appearance of a valuable compendium. It 
embraces as well the history as an abstract of the actual facts of 
each science as at present ascertained. It is obvious that a work 
so encyclopedic in its range must necessarily be somewhat super- 
ficial in its treatment. But both the arrangement and the expla- 
nations are clear; and clearness is the whole merit of a work 
which is only a compilation, and lays no claim to originality. In 
reading most scientific works written by Germans, it is impossible 
not to feel that they add very needlessly to the difficulties with 
which the use of mere technical terms surrounds science, b 
refusing to employ the cosmopolitan scientific terminology whic 
is attained by the use of the dead languages, and which enables 
the savants of all countries to understand each other. It is 
almost as absurd as the affectation of not using the current 
Italian alphabet in writing. To take the simplest instances—it 
is surely as easy to call certain well-known gases oxygen and 
nitrogen, as to call them “ sour-stufl” (sauer-stoff) and “ stifle- 
stuff” (stick-stoff’). This vernacular pedantry has often the 
disadvantage of great ambiguity. Nitrogen, for instance, is by 
no means the only “ stifle-stuff” in nature, and accordingly we 
find that while “ stifle-stuff” means nitrogen, “ stifle-air ” (stick- 
luft) means carbonic acid gas—the two terms being, in truth, 
indifferently applicable, as far as their meaning goes, to either 
gas. No Enslish chemist ever dreams of using the mining 
terms “ choke-damp ” and “ fire-damp,” as his usual designation 
for carbonic acid gas and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Dr. von Bibra} has produced an industrious and very exhaustive 
work on grain and bread. It comprises a history of the culture of 
every grain from the earliest times, a botanical description of it, 
and a chemical analysis of its ingredients, for the purpose of de- 
termining its relative capabilities for nutrition. e author 
had intended to add a chapter on the adulterations to which 
bread is liable, but he found an insuperable obstacle to this 
study in the discovery that there is scarcely any adulterated 
bread to be found in Nuremberg. We wish he could be in- 
duced to come and pursue his iavestiguiions in London. We think 
we can promise him that no such obstacle shall impede his 

scientific ardour here. 

We ought not to pass over without notice a new ethnological 
and philological periodical,§ which has been started at Berlin by 
Professor Lazarus and Dr. Steinthal, though of course it is im- 
possible to give anything like a summary of the great variety of 
subjects which are treated with much learning and thought- 
fulness in this first volume. Much of the results of the vast 
research for which Germany is distinguished appears in this 

parently ephemeral form, and therefore German periodicals of 
th, is kind deserve more attention from scientific readers in this 
country than they always receive. As far as it has gone, this 
is an undertaking which deserves support, and will reward 
study. 


* Alexander von Humboldt. Sein Wissensehaftliches Leben und Wirken, 
Von W. C. Wittwer. Leipzig: Weigel. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1860. 

+ Die Gesammten Naturwissenschaft. Essen: Biideker. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860 

Die Getreidearten und das Brod. Von Freiherrn von Bibra, Dr. med 
Nurnberg: Schmid. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

§ Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprach-Wissenschaft. Heraus- 

frgeben von Dr. M. Lazards, und Dr. Steinthal, Erster Band. Berlin: 
mmler. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarunvay Ruvizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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Literary Department. 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent 
Crystal Palace, September, 1860. 


OF LUCKNOW.— BARKER’S PICTURE. — 
historical PICTURE is NOW _ON VIEW at 79, N.B.—The 

Lord CLyps, Sir J. OuTRAM, Sir J. the late HAVELOCK, 
n free, by pr eard.— 


Colonel &e. will be Exhibited. _ 
YWARD and LEGGATT, No. 79, Cornhill 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE AUGUSTUS UN. WELBY 
PUGIN.—It has been resolved to honour the memory of the late A. N. W. PU GIN, 
for his great services to Mediswval Art, by creating a “ PUGIN TRAVELLI ING FUND,” 
to Axchitesturel Students to examine and illustrate 
country. e Royal Institute of British Architects will be ask become Trustees 
und, a to each award of the interest thereof it is bode to sada MEDAL. 
A Committee of upwards of seventy noblemen and gentlemen has bee: mn formed. 


GEORGE GILB 
Treasurers, | RERESTORD HOPE, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Esq., 13, w. 
Honorary Secretaries, BOT BURY Eon. Welbock London, W. 
Assistant- -Secretary—M. J. iomax, 
Honorary Local Secretaries are being appointed the 


Bonkers—Messrs. BIDDULPH, COCKS, and OB. 
(who will receive Donations to the account of “ The ugin emorial Smid. a | 


Donations will by the Membe rs of the and Officers, and_by 
the Curator, Architec' gton, W.; Masters and Co., 
33, Aldersgate-street and 78, New Bond-s reet, W.; Burye aoa Lambert, 
17, Portman- Portman- -square, W.; eters. Beli and Daldy, 186, Fleet - E.C.; 
Messrs. Haymarket, 8.W.; Messrs. bi Scott, and Co., 14, 

t, 8.W.; Mr. Dolman, 61, New Bond: street, rs. Hardman and Co., 


Great Birmingham; and 


as 
illiam~ street, Charing-cross, ; 
4, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C.; 


Grafton-street, Dublin; Mr. 
Mr. John Weale, 50, High Moinorn, 


ity the public owe themselves, it is right to mark their sense rdf at 
has done more than any man in the present age to tere. rs shores the 
Architecture of this country. 

_ Every information may be had of the Honorary Secretaries. 


AL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
AL SCLENCE.—The NUAL will beld 
Mow DAY. the 2th of next, and 
President—The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Hon, the Provost of Gua: 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
The Very Rev. PRINCIPAL BARCLAY, D.D. 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
Lorp ApvocatTer. 
ond “ 
Puniahipent and Reformation—The Hon. A. NAIRD, MP. 
ublic Health—Viscount EBBINGTON. 
social Economy—Sir JAMES EMERSON TENNENT. 
General Secretary—GEorer W. Hastines, Esq. 
GENERAL Orricr—3, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, SW. 
_ Or FICR—-103, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK HILL, HILL, 


near Hampstead, for Children.of both Sexes, Denominations, and 


i 
ot the late ugin. Not only is this an honour toa maine 
u ew 


parts ingdom. Patron—Her Majesty th dey 


Orphans are annually inte the School. 


ty. 400 can be accommodated the present 10s 
ave been received ; of those, 650 since its removal to using to mn 1847. 


Contributions for the extension of the Charity, and in aid of the general ex erie ee 

Office, 82, Ludgate-hill, B.C. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
T° TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. —PASSPORTS and 


VISES PROCURED, without personal ing, to ©. G GooDM N, 
Agent (Successor to LEIGH and Co.), 407, Strand. of Ins Post Free. 


SECR ETARY.—WANTED, a Gentleman competent to under- 
take the SECRETARY SHLP of a FIRST-CLASS PUBLIC COMPANY, one who w 
to elixible Address G. Pack’ Lin BRARY, 


NFURNISHED APARTMENTS TO BE LET, 

house (which is their own) of a quiet, veopguale ae Seay, where thee are 
Omnibuses pear the City THORNHILL TERRACE, 
HEMINGFO AD. “BARNSBURY, N. 


RMY and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for Ay 4 reads ng with him, will 

ed Examinations. His Paps have twice the highest 


7th, a . in every branch of 
vithont having Apply to Mr. 
square, Bayswater, 
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PRIVATE TUITION mi HE VICINITY OF THE 
MALVERN HILLS.—A Marri te in Honours of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, receives THREE to prepare for the 
versities, Civil Service, the Artillery, Engineers, and the other branches of the 

wie hese is delightfully situate, standing in its own grounds in a healthy part of Wor. 
cestershire. 
Messrs. LEA and Perrins, Great Worcestershire. 


EDUCATION. —In the most healthy locality near London 

.—A Gentleman who has for many years with the greatest snecess Frepered 
Youths for the PUBLIC the CIVIL geRvices, ‘and the LIBERAL PROFES- 
SIONS, has now TWO VACANCIES. The number of Pupils is very limited, and the 
highest references will be give: X. Y., care of Professor Biver, 5, *Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square, W. 


A} MARRIED CLERGYMAN (B.A. Cant.) is anxious to meet 

ith 4-44 4 THREE GENTLEMEN whoare PREPARING for the UNIVERSITY or 
for HOLY ORDERS. He has a roomy house, delightfuliy situated in a nobleman’s park. 
Good society. oe moderate. ferences unexceptionable.—Address “ MOTE,” care of 
Mr. WiIcKHAM, Bookseller, Maidstone, Kent. 


EW COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD.—The School having 
heen placed upon a _ new footing, and the premises much enlarged, itis proposed to 
iwcnes rhe NUMRER of BOARDERS not on the Foundation. The Younger Boys 
ared for the Winchester College Election—the Seniors for the For 


rs apply to Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 28, Holywell, Oxford, Head Maste 
BELSIZE, COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
8 and 4, Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


Director of] Educati Mr. JOHNSON. 


This Institution, recently yomoved from Fonsinston 1 Hall, will be RE-OPENED, at the 
be of the Vacation, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th. 
e New Prospectus, : maaeaies full particulars as to the Nature and Objects of the 
Collewe with Lists of the Lectures, Lessons and Classes, the Fees for Board and Edu- 
cation, &c., may be obtained of the Principal, No. 3, Belsize Park. 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in connexion with 

the University of London). ” SESSION 1860-61.—The COLLEGE will OPEN for the 

Seneten on MONDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER, 1860. The Session will terminate in July, 1861. 
Principal—J. G. ‘GREENWOOD, B.A. 


COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be os in the following departments, viz. :— 
Classics— Professor J. G. GREENWOOD, 
Com Gr e Gram English Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy— Professor 


Mathematice—Professor A. M.A 

Natural Philosophy—Professor R. B. CLIFTON, B.A. 

History, Jurisprudence, and P Political Eeonomy—Profe essor R. C. CHRISTIE, M.A. 
Chemistry (Elementary, Analytical, and Practical)—Professor HENRY E. Roscog, B.A., 


Ph.D., F. 
Natural History (for this session, Anatomy and Physiol —Prof, W. C, WILLIAMSON, 


Oriental Languages— THEODORES. 
French—Monsienur A. Poprvt 
German—Mr., T. THEODORES. 

EVENING CLASSES, for persons not_attending the day classes, include the following 
subjects of instruction, viz.:—English Language, Classics, Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
losophy, History, Chemistry, Nz agen | History, French and German. 

ADDITIONAL’ LE yi pig: on which the’attendance is optional, and without fees, 

z.:—On the Greek of t! w Testament; ou the Hebrew of the Ob d Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to tke ‘Vite of the Scholar, 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, 

THe VICTORIA Somee.ansizp, for Competition in Classical Learning, annual value, £20, 
tenable for two yer 

THE WELLINGTON. SCHOLARSHIP, for Competition in the Critical Saouteige of the 
Greek Text of the New Testament, aan vaine, £20, tenable for one year. 

THE DALTON SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. :—Two Scholarships in Chemistry, annual valne, £50 
each, tenable for two years; Two Scholarships in Mathematics, annual value, £25 each, 
tenable for not more than two yeni 

DALTON Prizes IN CHE MISTRY. are also intended to be offered, 

THe DALTON PRIZE IN NATURAL HIsTORY, value, £15, given annually, 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such as may desire it 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose of receiving Students, on 
Thursday the 27th, and Friday the 28th September, from 11 A.M, to 2 P. 

Further particulars will be found in a Frospectus, which may be had from Mr. NIcHOL- 
BON, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester, 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 


There will shortly "be a VACANCY for ONE.—Address, Rev. A. B., care of 


BANK OF DEPOSIT (EstaBLisHED A.D. 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPITAL STUCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine the Pian of the Bank of 
De by a of interest may be obtained with ample security, 
eement may be withdrawn without notice. 


The interest is and J 
bay PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
QJ UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OrFick—LIVERPOOL. 

Lonpon OFrrice—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 

LONDON DIRECTORS. 


Chabpan—Benry Bruce, Esq. (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 
neing-iane. 
Edward P.A (Kelson, Tritton, and Co.), 26, Old Broad-street, 


Henry Fowler, Esq. (H. and R. Fowl er), St. Saviour’s Dock, Southwark, 
Thomas William ibaa , Esq. (Jones Brothers), Upper Thames-street. 
Samuel Lloyd Stacey, Esq. (Corbyn, Stacey, Messer, and Co.), Holborn, 
BANKERS— Messrs. Barclay, Pex an, and Co, 
MEDICAL REFEREE—J. Edwai Esq., M.D. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. J. and Sewell. 
LIFE 
a Assurance in every branch. 
AL FEATURE.—Non-forfeiture of Policies. The insurer has the ae ‘ht, on an ordi- 
mM. ‘tite Policy, after three years, to cease his payments, and obtain ree Policy, for 
the total amount of premiums paid, ond whe whatever bonus may have been ‘nade dl. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The rates of premium vary according to the nature of the risk, and will be found as 
moderate 1 as — of other first-class offices, 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager. 
H. P. TAPLIN, London Secretary. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


Lizzie and all the Facul! w be had in the finest condition of 
Moyers. “HARRIN GTON PARKER, and REDUCED the PRICE of this 


tonmied beverage a. om 
r a nts. 
2s. Od. rial Half-pints, 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, 00., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


uy IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the constant 
vice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. Peel. The EAST INDIA TEA 
cOMPAN Y are still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s, 


Tix BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
a. of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King by —~ ba te City, London. 
Congou Tea, $s, 6d., 28. 8d. 10d., 3s., and Rich 
and 4s. Tea and Co’ , to the value of 40s 
railway ‘station = market town in England.’ A Price Ourrent fr free by post on application. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOU R. 
The Lancet states, 


“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


NOTICE. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


LFA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
ra be pronounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable addition to every variety 
sh, 
ag ‘See the names of LEA and PERRINS upon every Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sola by Messrs. CRossE and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


SOYER 8S SULTANA SAU CE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 

AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent Preparations, of which the Lancet, in 
its sanitary analization of Articles of Food, rted so favourably of their purity and 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of a Grocers and Italian Warehousemen in the United 
Kingdom. They are ay Fish, Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, Stews, and 
all made dishes; impart also to Chops, Steaks, and C utlets, a most delicious flavour.— 

Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL. Purveyors tothe Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


JOHN P. N, 
Solicitor and yy to the Trustees, St. omer 8 Chambers, 
uth King-street, Manche 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 
Director—Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c. 
The PROSPECTUS for the SESSION commencing on the Ist of OCTOBER next, will be 
Sent on application to the Registrar. The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, 
Dr. HOFMANN; Physics, by Prof. TYNDALL; Natural History, by Prof. HUXLEY; 
ineraloey and Mining, by Mr. WARINGTON SMYTH; Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy; and 


Applied Mechanics, hy if. WILL 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


A —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
wg Le ga4% Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 

is OPE the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter can have the 
if ofa Terms: Patients from Three Guineas. 
Visitors from Two Guineas g to accommodation required. Particulars of 
Dr. RitTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident. Physician. 


.—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 


Surrey.—This Establishment at now OPEN for pe bags tion of Patients, under the 
rintendence oo the present Proprietor, Dr. E. .A., M.D. Edin., Anthor of 
ydropathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine. Second Edition. “fohin Churehiil, New Burlington- 

All to be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. Kine. 


K EATING'S COD LIVER OIL, just  imported.— —The Pale 


from Newfoundland, and the Light Brown from Nor The cupplice of the pre- 
sent season have never been surpassed, the Fish bate J untisnaily fine and the Oil nearly 
teless. Professors TAYLOR and THOMPSON, of Gora’ id St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 
analyzed and pronounced the Pale New fonndland Oil the best and most desirable for 
invalids of very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more economical in price is 
brought within the reach of Ler classes. Nohigher price need | pe pee than the following :— 
Light Brown, 1s. 8d. per Pint, or 3s, per Quart; le, 1s. 6d. Half Pint, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 6d. 
Quarts, or, in 5-Pint Bottles,” 10s. 6d., Imperial Meastire. 


S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 

unrivalled in Destroying Fleas, Bugs Files, Rostion, Moths, and eve 
of Insect, and to life. Sold in Pac 1s. and 3s, 

‘or Fourteen Stamps), THOMA Chemist, 


(is, Packets sent pos 
‘St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C. 


Bu LIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 
UND, patented for preventing and deatroying —See 
Cottage Gardener. Field. In retail of 

all Nursery and Seedsmen, w Of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY icimited). 


A J K INE HEAD OF HAIR, WHISKERS, OR 
USTACHE, permanently obtained by OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
which ue the hair turnin, Brey, and the first Narre causes it to curl beauti- 
fully, frees it from scurf, stops it from ‘falling off, and id soon restores it again, and 
romotes the growth of new hair. Price 3s. 6d. ,68.,and lls. per bottle.—Ask for ‘ ‘Oldridge’s 
m,” No, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, wc. 


BEDSTEADS. BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM §. 
RTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLA of Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the pune, and marked at pr’ 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most ¢ distinguished i: in 
this co 


iar .. 128. 6d. to £20 0s. each. 
8s. Od. to £6 0s. each. 
ts. £7 78. each, 
e same rate. 
4s, per gallon, 
WILLIAM &. ‘BURTON’ 8 GEN ERAL FURNISHING 
TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had ¢ and free by, It contains 


post. upwards 
of Five Hundred illimi Stock of Electro’and Sheflield Plate Nickel 
Silver and and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chim , Gaseliers, Tea Urns, and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clock: Ont and are, Turnery. [ron and’ Brass Bedst steads, 
ding, Bec Bed-room be hs &e. Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen la 
Show Rooms, at #9, Oxford-street, wet we 47 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 
Perry’s-place, London,—Established 1820,’ 


MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 


77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery, 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Confidently recommended. 


Pull Size. Fiddle. _ Bi | King’s. | Lily. 
£8, a.| £8. 
2140 216 0; 214 0 
2140/2160; 2140 


“Each article may be had dl separately at the same price. 
ERVICES, CRUETS, CRUET FRAME - 
a a T STanpDs, EPERGNES, "&e., the Quality excellent, and the Prices most 


MAPPIN and CO., 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY : OyAL CUTLERY WoRKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO, ae no commen big rae with any other house of a similar 
ame in London. 


NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS for 
© GENTLEMANLY and MODERATE-PRICED CLOTH 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


[THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. and D. 114, 11 CORNHILL, E.C. ; 


CLOTHIN G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 

Ladies’ Travelling J Mantles, Riding Habits, Biv Pantalons de Dames a Cheval, 
with novelty and excellence, H. and D. NICOLL have, for the remainder 
of this Season, K HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street. In the Autumn this 
branch will be CSL to the rear of the old Establishment. 


V ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS | will find 
much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL-COLO oe be 
one or more buttons, with Trousers and Vest, all of one as 
Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. They recommend also a Black Velvet 
Se t, and for gentlemen seeking . kind of half-dress py) coat a fine black cloth is 
specially prepared. This garment is edged with braid and cut somewhat as a riding-coat, 
and is getting into general use. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE—COMMUNION | SERVICES— 
LINEN —SMBROIDEBY— ROSES SUBPLICE 8, &e. Rone res 
informed that Messrs. H. J. and D, NICOLL undertake the entire Pt URNISH NGO 
CHURCHES—the Supply of Robes, Hoods, &., correctly, and at m 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Ecclesiastical Department, 114, REGENT crear. 


SELLIN G OFF.—TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING 
CASES, &c.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole of their lar; d costly Stock at an 
immense reduction, to avoid the extensive alteratio: which will be imme- 
diately commenced, consisting of sing and Writing Cases, spate Boxes, Seung 
Bags, Work Boxes, Jewe! Cases, Inkstands, Envelope Cases, Blotting Pooks, 8 

Cases, Superior Cutlery, &e. &e. Also, an’Elegant Assortment of Articles aniteble for 
Presents, Archery Prizes, &e. 

27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall. Established Forty Years. 


OALS. — BEST’ COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 


price is pe ton eet Whar, barat « as 
th hi Corn arti , Earl-si lack friars 
Baton Wharf, co, 8.W.; and Sunderland 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Buoomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that the will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more sim je-wi ndows—eo. Gri Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ices and Information forwarded. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION 


raidic and Mural Painti: Decorations in Fresco, hic Paper- 
hangi: Designs and Est’ imates furnished, or Illustrated upon 


application. 
HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


OENAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 


NING-ROOM, of ofa Figures, Groups, Ink 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
‘cap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt; or, with gilt edges, 


PLAY.HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. “By the Rev. 


J.C. ATKINSON. Tllnstrated by Colem: 

., This Volume details the further Adventures of Bob and Jack pind their ir cqnerionese tn 

Walks, Talks, Travels, and loits”’), includi kinds o! Fishing. Rabbit Hunting. 
Butterfly and “Moth Coliceting, ild Fowl! 8 Shooting, Nest Hunting, et, and various 
sports of the Play-gro 

Also, by van Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, uniform in size and price, 
WALKS, TALKS, nt PAVELS, AN D EXPLOITS OF 

Two SCHOOLBOYS. Wi eir. The Sixth Thousand. 

“One of the very 8 ane it has ever our to notice.”—Morning Star. 


London: RoUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Inlaid Tables, &c., in Byars ‘Me Marble T Italian, 
Bronze, &¢,, manufactured and ‘imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, ‘London, 


((REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CON DUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE AND 
‘MPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FREN 
atin IN DRAPING THE REAL 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practical experience, combined with a pelentifie knowledae Se external anatomy and the 
ae proportions and d forms of the human figure, give them confidence in soliciting 
patronage, 


SOIENTIFIC FARMING MADE EASY. 
In Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING MADE EASY. By THomas C. 


FLETCHER, Agricultural 
CONTENTS: 
Habits and Food of Plants, ic Constituents of Plants. 
Manures. Artificial ditto, 
Constituents of Water. Chemistry of the Dung-hill. 
Ammonia. Gas Refuse, Limes, Bones, &c. 
What Plants Derive from Carbon. Cattle Feeding, Appendix, &c. 


London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


QUTFITS | FOR INDIA.—THRESHER and GLENNY 

ir to Somerset House), Strand, the original and exclusive manufacturers of 
THR SHER'S INDIA PATS WAISTCOATS, India Tweed Suits, Kashmir Flannel 
Shirts, and Waterproof —N.B. Lists of the necessary outfit for every appointment, 
with prices ofeach. article, will ‘be forwarded on application. 


ELASTIC 8 STOCKIN GS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
ESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
support “Tastyotions for measurement and prices on application, and the article sent w 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. ADVERTISEMENTS 


intended for insertion in the forthcoming Oct R (No. XXXVI.—New 
Series), are reques' to be forwarded to the Publisher | by the sth instant. BILLs and 
PECTUSES received until the 27th. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JoHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King  William-street, Strand, W.C. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, (No. XXII.—ApDVERTISEMENTS 
intended 4 insertion in the FORTH G NUMBER of the NATIONAL REVIEW, 
are iota be forwarded to the Publishers by the 24th. BrLLs and PROSPECTUSES 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 


I ORD ELLESMERE 8 MONUMENT.—LONDON 
—*THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped Five- 
ce, woo Fine Engraving of Lord Ellesmere’s Mouument Worsley Church— 
one and Turner— Bolebrook, Sussex—History of the Pianoforte—Lo 

Strolls: the City-road—Rohert Stickles—The Strike—The ning of Cities—The Profes- 
sion of Civil Engineer—Curious Smoke Vents—The “‘ Builder’s” Law Notes—Architectural 
aminations—Condensation of Moisture on G School-building News—Ch - 

Building News—Provincial News—Competitions, &c. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 


UARIUM.— LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HE A with Fregtical Instructions for Tan! pt 162 
Just published, price 2s. 
‘PUBLIC HEALTH : USE OF. RECORDS 
FOUNDED ON W. H. Rumsgy, Author of “Essays on State 


Medicine,” Sani! 
v. PABKER and Son, West Strand. 


rice Sixpence ; by post, Sevenpence, 


WHY SHOULD WE PRAY FOR FAIR WEATHER? 
Malena History in th the University of Cambridge. 


London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Just published, with Maps and Plans, 


THE ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE t EIGHTEENTH 


Each Volume can be had separate, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 2d. 
W. O. MITCHELL, Military Library, 80, Charing-cross. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FERNY COMBES,” 
Immediately, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 
OVER THE CLIFFS. By Mrs. Cuanrer, Author of 
‘Ferny Com 
NEW NOVEL. 


ERBERT CHAUNCEY; Man More Sinned Against 


Sinning. By Sir A. H. Exton, Bart. 


NEW NOVEL. 


SCARSDALE; or, Life on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Border Thirty Years Ago. 
and Co., 6, Cornhill. 


CARLETON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready at all the Ldhweries in One Vol. Crown 8vo, with Thirteen Illustrations 
y Fitzpatrick, price 10s. 0s. 6d. 
THE EVIL EYE: OR, THE BLACK EEOTRE. 
A Romance. By WILLIAM GaRLETON, Esq., Author of “Traits and Stories of 
Irish Peasantry,” 
London: James DuFFy, 22, Paternoster-row ; and 7, Wellington-quay, Dublin. 


The only Large-Type Edition in 4to, price 21s. cloth lettered, 


(CRUDEN’ S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT; or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. In Two Parts. 
Containing the appellative or common words in so full and large a manner, that any verse 
‘0 . » Concordance to the A. Life 
Po it fof the Author, by ALEXANDER CHALMERS. RS, F.S.A. teen Ma 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and the pote Seeman 


Ninth Edition, 8v0, price 10s. 6d. 


LEXICON in GREEK and ENGLISH 


nd Greek Leu s) for the Use of Colleges and Schools; to which is added a fae E 


icon. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Mayor, D.D., Head Master of 


wd O ionides the addition of many words, and a much extended variety of meani 
this edition of Schrevelius is 4 to the use of schools by the insertion, as 
— of numerous derivatives, the gee of which in other lexicons occasions to the tire 
uch trouble in finding what he seek 
London : SIMPKIN, Manewass, and Co.; and WHITTAKER and Co. 


Eighth Edition, Fcap., 2s. 6d. sewed; or $s. cloth, 
HE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: 
Expositio: the Frogress, ap and Termination Chronic Diseases 
Organs, , Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; 
and other 


M.C.8. Lo 
“Dr. G to the exposition of the the se fully educated, 
ater Cure 


th me al 


Jondon; MARSHALL, and Co,, Stationers’-hall-court, 


NEW MANUAL—BY STONEHENGE. 
8vo, price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 

‘THE SHOT.GUN A AND SPORTING RIFLE: with full 
descriptions of the Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, &c., used in all_kinds of Shooting. I!lus- 

trated with Sixteen large page Engravings, and One Hundred Wood “17 finely nted. 
This Work is outioaty a Sporting Book for Country Gentlemen, and is a 8 Work 

on the Gun inall its varieties. 
London: WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


BOOKS ON CHINA. 


C HINA. By G. Winarove Cooker, Esq. (Zimes § 
LIFE IN CHINA. By w. Mite, M.A. With Original 
Maps and Illustrations. Post 8vo, cath, pri 
THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE CHINESE. 
By the Rev. Joszru Epxins, B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, Wanma, E.C.; 
CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORNE, RB.N., 0.B. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, 
MY JOURNAL IN MALAYAN WATERS; or, the Revolt 
of Quedah. By Captain SHzrarp Ossorye, Author of Cruise in Japanese 
Waters,” &. &, The Second Edition, with Tinted Iiustrations, and a Coloured Chart. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


TR TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS: a Humorous Sporting 


Rs By THomas JEANS, With large Original Illustrations. One Vol. Post 8vo, 


"SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS IN IN THE MORNING O OF 
By Miss pews, Author of Illustrations by Zwecker. 
‘Bvo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


DD a Description of of many gingular Races of 


8vo, Habite, Customs, &e, 
THE PIG. By Witt Writs Youarr. Enlarged ¢ and Re-written 
by 8. SIpWEY. With Post 8vo, half-bound, 5s, 


OVINGDEAN GRANGE. “Be W W. 
With Dlustrations by Phiz 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S SEA STORY. — 
THES SAUCY ARETHUSA. By Captain Cuamizr, Author 


Ben Brace,” “ Life of a Sailor.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Ter SECOND VOLUME of the AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A SEAMAN. By THomas, of DUNDONALD, G.C.B., Admiral 
Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &e. Next week. 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


A NEW SERIES of ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF 

ENGLISH WORTHIES, including Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 

Lawrence, Gainsborough, and Turner. By JOHN TrMBs, F.S.A. preows 6 8vo, With fine 
Portraits of Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, and Sir Thomas 
BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, 2is. 


THESE: SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author of 


“The pr ae - light: with her gaiety, her simple refinement of manner, the happy 
ease of her hand in ae her wit wad [ and her tenderness that never 
n 


to 
London : "BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


WORK ON ALGERIA. 
ready, in Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CORSAIR "AN D HIS CONQUEROR. Being a Tour 
- in Algeria. By Henry E. Pops. 
viene is book of ana will be of great service to those who propose 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


THE REV. DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; OR, THE GREAT 
PREPARATION. Is preparing for immediate publi 
the Swe Lectures delivered at the Oratoire, at Paris, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, London, 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By I. W. Brapuey, 
With Appendix by T. Goopw1y, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Iustrations. 
Winsor and NEwron, 38, Rathbone: ne-place, London, W.; and all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 

SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
Just ready, Seventh Bitinn. One Vol. F 's. 6d., Enlarged, Corrected, 
FENN'S | COMPEN DIUM OF THE ENGLISH AND 
and Joint Stock with the Lave and Hegulations of the 
“ This is the only reliable authority upon these subjects.”—Monetary Times. 

London: Errrin@Ham WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


Demy 


EXAMINATION OF “STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT 


MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY—Examination P: hry List of Syndics 


and Examiners, and the eens. &c., for the Examination mber, 1859. 
To which are added, the Examination in 1860, 


me THE CLASS LISTS FOR 1859. Price 6d., or by post for 
SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE b SYNDICATE 


PRESENTED TO THE SENATE. Price 1s., or by post for 13 stam) 
GEORGE Cox, Cambridge 32, London, 
_ "DBIGHTON, BELL, and Cambridge, 


344 The Saturday Review. 


[Sept. 15, 1860, 


VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 


This day is published, price 12. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE 


CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


This Volume extends from “Joinery” to “ Nux Vomica,” and contains, 
among numerous other Articles: 


JOINERY AND JOINT; MATERIALS FOR 
BUILDING; MATERIALS, STRENGTH OF, By G. R. Burweit, 
CE. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. By C. W. Goopwin, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


JURY; LEGISLATION. By R. M. Kepp, Judge of 
the Sheriff's Court, 


KIDNEYS, DISEASES OF THE. By E. 
M.D. 


LACE MANUFACTURE; LEAD MANUFAC. 


TURE; LEATHER MANUFACTURE; LINEN MANUFACTURE. 
By G. Dopp. 


LANGUAGE. By T. H. Key, University College, 
London. 


LIBRARIES. By Tuomas Warts, of the British 


LIGHT. By Professor G. G. Sroxes and the late R. 


Mvurrny. 


LIGHTNING AND LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR; 
MAGNETISM. By C. Tomutwsox, King’s College School. 


LINES OF INTRENCHMENT; MANCEUVRES, 
By Captain Doywetty, R.E. 


LOG-LINE; LOG-BOOK. By M. Saxsy, 


LOGIC. By A. De Morgan, University College, 
London. 


MANURE. By the late Rev. W. Ruam and J. C. 


Mokrtoys. 


MATHEMATICS, RECENT TERMINOLOGY IN. 
By A. Carter, F.R.S, and F.R.AS. 


MAUSOLEUM OF HALICARNASSUS; 
NATIONAL GALLERY; NIELLO; NIMBUS; NINEVEH, 
ARCHITECTURE OF. By Jawes Tuonxz. 


METEOROLOGY; METEORS. By E. W. Braviey, 


F.R.S. 


METHYL, and its COMPOUNDS ; NITRIC ACID; 
NITROGEN, and its COMPOUNDS. By G. Franxianp, Lecturer 
on Chemistry, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


MICROSCOPE. By ANDREW and Tuomas Ross. 


MUMMY; NUMISMATICS. By Samvuen 
British Museum. 


NEBULA; NEPTUNE. By Professor Grant, 
Glasgow University. 


NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. By W. H. Lezeps 
and J. THorye. 


*,* This, the Fourth Division of the Eserisn Crcropzpta finishes the 


Work, and is in Monthly Parts, price 2s. $d.; and in Volumes, 
price 12s. each. It will be completed in Eight Volumes. 


London: BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT THIS LIBRARY EXCEEDS 


| One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


*,* A revised List of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn from 
circulation, and offered at greatly reduced prices for cash, is now ready, 
and may be forwarded on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510, & 511, New Oxrorp-strExt, anp 20, 21, & 22, Lowpon; 
74 & 76, Cross-sTREET, MANCHESTER; anD 45, NEW-sTREET, 


50, 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO’S 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 


THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. New Edition, revised, 18s, 
LADY AUBREY; or, What shall Ido. A Novel, 2ls, 
HELEN : a Romance of Real Life, 7s. 6d. 

MY WIFE'S PIN. MONEY. By a Granv-Nixce of the 


great LORD NELSO: 


THE E EMIGRANTS DAUGHTER. - Dedicated by special 


18, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 
and the RUSSIAN A 


with Adventures among the Mountain 
ental and Western Siberia.” jicated by permission to 
Iiustrations and Map, by Arrowsmith, £2 2s. el er Majesty 
“A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its epirit. unexaggerated tone, and 
the mass of fresh materinte y %, which this a new world is made accessible to us. 


Atkinson takes rank with most and, is scarcely 
be surpassed for lucidity, picturesqueness, power —Athenewm. 


rPRAITS OF CHARACTER; being TWENTY. FIVE 
two ~ and ‘REOOLLECTI NS, By A CONTEMPORARY. 
8. 
MeLBourne—L. E. Lanpon—TH BE EARL OF DUKE 
or WELLINGTON — EDWARD IRVING— Mrs. — THOMAS 
WILLIAM LAWRE: NCE THOMAS 
JUSTICE Rv. J. M. fur Rev. W. Ropertson—LorD 


M SPU RG! OWLES— 
Viscount DILLON —THOMAS PRINGLE—A, J. VaLPY—THE How. 


A sito RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF MEER ALI 
man. with WI SPORTS ine md the INDUS. By Capt. 
Cavalry. Two Vols. 8vo, wi 
valuable work, containing much '—Literary Gazette, 


THE OLD JUDGE. Sam Suck. y, Forming Vol. XII. 
of HURST and BLACKETT’ 


with ree freah sketches chen ofeharacter, droll, quaint, racy sayings, good-huimoured jokes, 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
CARSTONE RECTORY. By Georce Granax. 


NIGHT AND DAY, By the Hon.C.§. Savitz. Three Vols, 


The style of the book is full of 
when we reads novel. John Bull, animation, and we do not know 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. Three Vols. 


iting and It will doubtless obtai: 
trem tome ot principles, and tte ‘trillent 


Tyo Vols. 


BoND AND FREE. By “Casts, " &e. 
‘A clever and interesting novel. It has great power.”—Literary Gazet 


M2, On EY. By Coun Kennagqunom, Esq. These Vols. 


“AV 
which it ‘certainly. d 
descriptions.” —Swn. 


Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth 
EY OCH: a Poem, in in Three Books. By Rosert Srarrorp, M.A. 


London: LonG@MAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d. 


REPLY TO BE REMARKS, in 


oe Work “ON THE 
DES GLACI ye ES, » of the nited 
College in the puniveraly of St. Andrews, late Professor of se Natural ilosophy in the 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
MUBRAY’S HANDBOOKS,” 
The following NEw VOLUMES are just issued: 
Monon ANDBOOK FOR BERKS, BUCKS, AND 


with Accou! the and Universi 
aud Windsor ith of 78, Od. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH WALES. 
With Post 8vo, 5s 


E HANDBOOK FoR ORTH, GERMANY 


JouN Muraay, Albemarie-street. 


and Plane. Post 
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